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£2 A_WEEK FOR 5 YEARS IN “MIDDLES.” 


$1,000 ™ 


Free Insurance. 


REGISTERED FOR 
TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDa. 
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"| Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


No. 1189.] 


The quality of these excellent Virginia 
Cigarettes is in every way equal to those 
usually sold at the rate of 10 for 3d. 


You may smoke “Country Life” Cigarettes 
with the full confidence that you are. 
‘ smoking a really good Virginia Cigarette. 


102! 5012 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Br.tain and Ireland), Lid. 
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: Gycli t Whitsun ? 
OU Cycling at Whitsun! 
: | offered at cheap-grade prices. No, every | a completely good Bicycle, and the 
cycle-sold by us carries the support of || makers of the component parts are 
£ our good name and guarantee, and the | world-famous, and faultless workman- 
bent if you’ treat yourself to a Catesby  price.is the lowest possible, goodness of | ship is applied to the making. Onr 
‘Imperial, Bedford.” Tt will benefit | quality considered. A“ Bike” that isn’t | post-free Catalogue tells you more, sup- 
you in health,. pleasure, and pocket good is dear at any price. The Catesby | plies all the particulars you want, and 
to own suck a good standard cycle, “Imperial Bedford” is exactly what | contains truthfal illustration of the 
aud hours of ‘supreme joy awhecl will | you'll like. Easy running qualities: are model you require for that Whitsun holi- 
irs | : llied to lightness, stability, graceful | day. Write to-day for your frce Copy. 
follow the. profitable investment. | . = . sai : Vou ; 
Nes -P | appearance, and high-grade finish, Not | Our easy terms:—You pay a smi 
ise cycles aro not those cheaply | an ounce of metal is wasted, yet not a | deposit, then first instalment one mouth 
concocted, life risking, nameless cycles | single essential is lacking. ,We offer ; after you reccive the evcle. 
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You can get easily away on pleasure | 


5 GRAND 
= PRIZES — 
Won by BURDETT in One Week! 


Sosennr tines well ¥ 5 
will be presented to any person ving that ‘I did. not Gee 
£500 supply the successful lines te the inleks prizewinners :— ' ~4 mera Whee mre Rubber Pree, : “¢ 
Mr. A. E. WORSLEY, 1 Ash St Andenshaw (Bounties No. 6). Loceriondy setioteyd ind. cother Goth 
Read this gentleman's Glowing ora efforts you seud me deserve towm. They are equal to 


what iisement: apa done fox ne what no other subutions have done, namely, « 
belay etm eet Paaaaam, aod are exceptiousliy-Ane—in fact, 1M&e them all. 1 feel sure 
the public can place impli¢it confidence in you.’ 


Mr. W. MASKELL, 6 Now High Street, Farnboro’ (Finals No. 151). 

. Tho following three prizewinners WON WITH MY FREE EFFORTS :— 

Mr. E. R. WILLINGHAM, @ Beatrice Street, Oxenhope. 

Mr. C. W. THOMPGON, ‘Holm View,” Blakeney. 

Mr. A. HK. &, Birmingham (full name, &c. , not sanctioned) (Beunties He, 6). 
a stapendous record! Think of tt—met § prises in $ year. bat § REILLTANT TRIUMPHS IN QHE 

i ME Lapa a {dumpentood rene under a penalty Stet So) 

FREE Trial Prizewicn'ng 8 lutions (any competion) soap pan recetpt 


of stamped addressed envelope. not hesitate when 
only a 1d. stamp stands between you and success. 


MAX BURDETT (Dey (Dept. 14), 9 Pirbright Rd., Wandsworth, LONDON, »: 


SOLD BY ALL IROMMONGERS. 
Please write for List No. 75. 
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FITNESS 


In men of sliages. Why not write for my fr: 
end ge: at fit bv the standerd, scientific method: ¢ 


EXHAUSTION, LACK OF 
WasTina, DEBILITY, VARICOCEL 
eafe, 81m) ple, Ko stomach medicines, 
tlectricity. No fatiguing phyxicul exer 
dietrules,no change of hubits, sogwol time ors uy 
but an assured restoration for ali men, sew! 
patients say. I send the book and 1,000 te- 
free in plain envglone for 2stamps pustay ! 
this paper. A. LEIGH, $2and 83 Grew Yea 
London, W.C. ‘Established 2 years, 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENT: 


and when writing to Advertiser: 
mention ‘ Pearson’s Week), 


A Complete Story 
BY 


ROBERT BARK. 
appears in the 


MAY 


NOVEL 


THE WORLD'S BEST CYGLE. 


Here is your opportunity of acquiring the finest machine. 
which the combined capital and enterprise of the Cyole 
Building Industry can produce. Every experienced 
Cyclist will acknowledge that the Graves Modele de | 
Luxe inoludes the ‘Best of Everything’ and is built to 
the finest specification ever submitted to the public. 


WE DELIVER the Graves: ‘Speed [ 
King’ Modele de Luxe, exactly to i- 4 
fication (Lady’s or Gent's), Carriage Pai id = 


to all approved orders, far 10/- Now, and 


Other First-Class 
Easy Monthly Payments after delivery . ; F 
until the'account is.cleared. The Graves NOW. - Contributors are: 


G for Ten Y. behind the 

Machine. Fallst approval i allowed, and unless you DOROTHEA CONYER: 
are perfectly satisfied after full examination, we will in- OLIVER SANDYS 

H. G. PELISSIER 


stantly refund the whole of the money you have paid. 
G. VILLIERS-STUAR! 


STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED GEAR RUBY M. AYRES 
HANS RENOLDS TWIN ROLLER CHAINS AND 
BROOKS PLATED SPRING - SADDLE 

WILLIAMS CHAIN WHEEL & CRANKS WILLIAM CAINE. 


Price 4) d. 


may prof. by our trade challenging offer & favourable terms of payment , Hox ere Ee 
s J. G. GRAVES Lro., CYCLE DEPT., SHEFFIELD. J) | 


i 


REYNOLDS WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
DUNLOP FIRST GRADE 2SiNn. TYRES 
PHiLLIPS YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR GAYALOGUE. A Post Card brings you per return our 
handsome 1913 Art Catalogue, which exhibits a full range of Ladies’ 
and Gent's Machines with detailed specifications, and full particulars 
of our convenient. and equitable Easy Payment System. This in- 
teresting and practicable book puts you absolutely on the inside 
track for Cycle Quality and Vajue, and no matter where you live, you 
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Pipes, Wate 


£2 A WEEK FOR FIVE YEARS FOR “MIDDLES” ON PAGE 1120. 
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TRAXSMISSION Ar 
Boox Rates. 


Tre Cart befre the Horse 


A wative of Cologne has 
hit upon a very original 
way of driving a pony. 
He puts it behind the cart. 
The little carriage is some- 
thing like a motor-car in 
appearance and is con- 
- structed entirely of alu- 
rainium, thus reducing the weight to the smallest 
proportions. 

Pneumatic tyres are mounted on the front 
wheels and hollow indiarubber tubes on the back. 
There are no reins, and the proper direction is 
given by means of a stecring-whceel placed in front 
of the little carriage. 

The pony, which is harnessed behind in a very 
Hie a way, has only to walk or run straight before 

im. 

The inventor claims that this method greatly 
lessens the risk of accidents, as nothing is hidden 
from the view of the driver. 

In ordinary carriages an imprudent child is some- 
times hidden by the horse, and an accident occurs 
before the driver has time to stop the horse. ‘Lhe 
pony harnessed at the back secs nothing, and 
consequently never shies. 

As no whip can be used the pony is at first en- 
couraged to advance by a bag of sugar which is 
placed before him and just out of his reach. He 
gets a piece now and then as a reward, and soon 
learns to obey his master’s voice. 

Nricusour: “Hi! Come quick; your Mary’s 
fell in t’ pond.” 

Farmer (excitedly): “ What has?” 

Neighbour: ‘‘ Mary ; your wife.” 

Farmer (relieved): “Mary! Lor’ you did give 
me a turn; I thought you said mare.” 


~ No, 1189. 


“You are very naughty, to-day, Johnnie!” 
exclaimed his mother. 

“Well, you got somethin’ to be thankful for,” 
Teplied the boy. 

“T should like to know what?” 

“That I ain’t twins!” 


BLIND MEN CAN SWIM STRAIGHT. | 


_Tar man who is unfortunate enough to lose his 
sight, or to be born blind, is severcly handicapped 
on dry ground, but he can, if he is a swimmer, 
tind his way easily enough in the watcr. 

Blind people gencrally have a keen sense of 

hearing, and they can stecr themselves in the water 
by sound as well as an ordinary man by sight. 
It they are swimming towards a certain point, a 
whistle from time to time will enable them to reach 
it with unerring accuracy. 
_ This fags has recently been proved by some 
interestin il ergs A race which took place 
hetween blind men and ordinary swimmers on 
a lake resulted in a victory for the former. Normal 
swimmers lose a good deal of time in raising their 
lcad from the water for the purposo of keeping 
an eye on tho winning-post. This also prevents 
i from concentrating all their attention on 
speed, 

Aa old Chinamen of Singapore, who has been 
blind for the last fifty years, is one of the best 
swimmers in the city. When he enters the water 
his face is turned in the direction of the winning- 
post, and he manages to steer a straighter course 
than any of his rivals who are blessed with the 
Seuse of sight. 


Pipes, Watches, Stylo Pens, Sealing Tax Sets, and Biue Bird Brooches 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


INTERESTC~ 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 


|\£2 A WEEK |i 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 


What Our Big “ Middies"’ Prize Means. 


Tus is tho first prize in the ‘ Middlcs” 
Competition this weck ; and, surely, no such 
liberal prize has ever been offered in a competition 
of this kind. 

One of the most important points to remember in 
connection with it is that the money must actually 
be won by someone. There is no question of ** not 
awarding the prize if no one is right.” It will be 
paid to the person whoso “‘ Middle” this week is 
considered by the adjudicators to be the best of 
those received. Why should it not be you ? 

Two golden sovereigns arriving at your house 
regularly every Saturday morning means that for 
five years to come you will be beyond the risk of 
want. 

If you are now earning good money you can put 
by the £2 a week for a rainy day. 

If you want to take a holiday for a year or two, 
this will be your opportunity to do so. Perhaps 
your health requires it. 

If you are married you will find that an extra 
£2 a week will enable you to bring many comforts 
and luxuries into the home which your wife and 
children have been needing for years past. 

If you are a single man you could usc the £2 a 
week to help your old parcats, or—in the happy 
event of your being engaged—to marry the girl 
of your choice without further delay. 

If you arc a single girl, then the £2a week—well, 
you can casily imagine how glorious it would be to 
have such a regular income for the next five ycars. 

“ But,” you might say, “ supposing I died at 
the end of the first year? You will have paid 
out only one fifth of the prize to which I was 
entitled!” 

We have foreseen this, and you will observe in 
the conditions that, in the event of the death of the 
winner, the moncy will still be paid, until the end of 
the full period, to the nest-of-kin or to the person 
named to reccive it by the deceased. 

So if you are a martied man, you see, your 
widow will be provided for as the result of your 
efforts, even after your death. 

We have paid into Lloyd's Bank a sum of 
money equivalent to £2 a week for five years. 
As soon as the winner of this magnificent prize is 
announced the £2 will be paid out regularly to him 
or her by the Bank. 

All this may sound too splendid for rou to be able 
to winit. But there you are mistaken. You must 
never undertate your skill and ability. The 
attempt which you submit may be better than every 
other attempt received. And, in this case, the 
£2 a week will be yours. But you must remember 
this fact, that unless you do send in an attempt, 
you cannot possibly win. Therefore, send in at 
once. 


Another £2 a week for five years will be 
offered next week. Itis not the same £2aweek, 
but an entirely now prize in another ‘*Middies"’ 
Competition. 


26, 1913. 


Oxk Penny. 


ng Eats Up.Money 


Tue wonderful strides 
& that have been made in 
sx _— aviation during recent years 
)) can be gauged by the fact 
| that it is now possible to 
? book an acroplane flight, 
just as you would purchase 

a train or theatre-ticket. 

At most of the aerodromes scattered about the 
country pilots are always ready with tuncd-up 
machines to take up passengers in anything but 
really bad weather. But the price of these flights 
is still very high, owing to the fact that there is 
always the risk of an acroplanc, worth anything 
from £800 to £1,000, being smashed up every time 
a passenger is taken aloft. 

‘At Hendon acrodrome two guineas is charged for 
two circuits of the course. Two higher and extra 
wido circuits will cost you a guinea extra, whilst 
a journey from the acrodrome over to the famous 
Welsh Harp is considered worth five guincas. 

From Brooklands to Hendon and back costs a 
passenger £26 5s., and from Hendon to St. Albans 
and back, a distance of about twenty-seven niles, 
is a journcy costing £20. 

But at any of the acrodromes a passenger can be 
taken wherever he wishes within the United 
Kingdom if he likes to pay for it. The average 
cost of travelling by acroplanc is 15s. a mile if a 
return journey is madc, and £1 a mile for outward 
journeys only. Thus a flying trip from London to 
Manchester would run up a nice little bill of about 
£170. 
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Haroip: “Most things that are bought go to 
the buyer.” 

Claude: ‘‘ Yes, all except coal; that goes to the 
eellar.”” 


Orricer: “Is your brother, who was so deaf, 
any better?” 
ridget : “ Sure, he'll be all right in the morning.” 
Officer : ‘‘ You don’t say so.” 
Bridget : “‘ Yes; he was arrested yesterday, and 
I'm told he gets his hearin’ in the morning.” 


—_—o 


| WHEN LUNATICS “BOLT.” 


“ THE first thing we du when an inmate escapes--- 
and it happens oftencr than you'd think, is to send 
keepers off to where his friends and relations live,” 
said a keeper at one of the biggest lunatic asylums 
in the country. 

“When a paticnt comes in here the names and 
addresses of all the people he has been on clove 
visiting terms with are entered in a book. It is 
in this book that the authoritics first look for clucs 
in case of a runaway. It sometimes happens 
that when a patient arrives at the house of a friend 
or relation he finds a warder there before him, 
waiting to bring him back to the lunatic asylum. 

“An inmate who runs away, or attempts to do 
so, is usually put into a special observation ward 
when captured. This means that he will be under 
constant supervision for perhaps two or tree 
months. 

“You must punish them somehow, and this is the 
general way. 

“Tho ordinary run of patients here do not wear 
any special uniform, ad so once outside the grounds 
it is quite an even chance that they will nut ba 
spotted. Some of the runaways are acver 
captured.”* 
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T.4E WORLD’S BEST STORIES. 
Grow It as a Business—Not a Hobby. 


A Balti ersonaler 
Way not grow tobacco? Its cultivation i: 


Great Britain has now passed the stages of an 
experimental hobby, and is fast becoming a 
recognised industry. 

Hundreds of acres of otherwise useless heathlay.] 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland are now bci:: 
turned into tobacco plantations. 

Experts declaro that the business is a very payin 
one for the small — or the es as tobac., 
is very easy to , and it is only for the “ curing ” 
that an expert Gieiedie is required. 

On Major Whitmore’s apse in Norfolk the 
chief grower was originally a carpenter by tradv. 
whilst the greater aid of the tending and 
“ suckering ” is done by girls. 


Skirts Get In the Way. 


The latter, in their brown twill working costunr:, 
which savour of the Orient, startled the villag-:< 
at first. Under short skirts they wear a sci‘ 
of trouser reaching to the ankle, for ordinuy 
skirts are an impediment when moving among (hv 
plants. 

The curing process calls for skilled hands a:1 
much capita] outlay, but one curing barn weu!:l 
serve a whole community of smallholders. 

The manager of one of the biggest tobacco fis 
in England who has made an expert examination « i 
some of the Norfolk-grown tobacco, declares th: 
this country can, and should, grow of this kind 
tobacco alone twenty to twenty-five million pour: 
per year, which would be consumed in this county. 
and the smoker would get just as good tobacco, ‘i 
not better, than that which is now coming in fre: : 
outside—further, the farmers would get an exce!luiit 
return for their product. 


Where It’s Growing This Summer. 


Several hundred acres of land in various pa:t: + { 
England will be growing tobacco this summer. 

On .Lord Iveagh’s estate, near Thetford, on the 
Norfolk and Suffolk border, twenty-five acres a: 
to be placed under tobacco cultivation; i 
Hampshire a large acreage will be given up ': 
tobacco by Mr. Brandon, a well-known g:o 
there ; at Methwold, Norfolk, Major Whitmore «|: 
have six acres planted, and tho Brookville S11." 
Holders’ Society, in the neighbouring villez° « 
Stoke Ferry, six acres; and in North Wai. 
Dorsetshire, Surrey, Warwickshire, Scotland, a: ° 
elsewhere individual experimenters are putti’ 
down a few acres apiece. 

A few weeks ago an order for ten ounces of tuba: 
seed was sent to Virginia by Mr. J. C. Wall:.. 
Peterborough, who is superintending the cultivat: 
of Lord Iveagh’s tobacco. 


You Must Pay a Ss. License. 


This is the largest order England has ever s ' 
for tobacco secd. There will be three mi! 
sceds in the ten ounces. So fine are they tha‘ 
is necessary before sowing to mix them \..'" 
fifteen or twenty times their bulk of dry ashe: 
sand. 

The Development Commissioners have sta:": ' 
a farm in Wales, and Mr. Lloyd George :. 
promised to consider proposals to devote pat 
the development grant to tho encourage: 
of tobacco-growing in England and Wu! 
Ireland already gets a grant of £6,000 for | 
purpose. 

Until recently, under an Act of the Stu: . 
tobacco-growing in this country was probil.i: 
Now, however, the license costa no more than © 
but it is on condition that all the tobacco mu-:t ' 
placed in bond. : _ 

Experiments have demonstrated conclu-is: 
that tobacco can be grown in England and m. : 
a profitable crop, and experts look forward to t 
time when we shail sce hundreds of acres of to! 
grown in this country. Smallholders ought ° 
do well with the crop if they co-operate in sect. 
the necessary drying and curing barn. 7 

The cultivation of the crop is casy, and in ' 
winter months the work of stripping and sor’: 
provides light employment for tho women and ¢ 
in warm, dry barns. 


several occasions helped him to find fresh sources 
of revenue, and having written to this friend he 
waited hopefully for his reply. 

The friend’s suggestion came by return of post. 

“ Put a tax on umbrellas,” he wrote, “ and make 
the Bishops order the prayer for rain to be read in 
all the churches !”* 


So Untidy! a 

A pramatic critic, in commenting apprec:atively 
on the discreetly-managed scene in “ hoon, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, where Mr. ce 
Irving is supposed to commit suicide, has recalled 
at the same time a story of the famous Master of 
Balliol, we aarti . Sdisiccatveei 

A yo apanese unde uate of the university 
had Gani pontiemed to ie Hed on account of 
unsatisfactory conduct. He obtained an interview 
with Dr. Jowett, and after pleading that tho 
disgrace of being “sent down” would be unbear- 
able, he threatened he would commit suicide. 

Whereupon Dr. Jowett replicd in his blandest 
manner :— 

“Not on my carpet, please.” 


No Doubt About It. 

RECENTLY one heard an amusing story connected 
with Dr. Chavasse, the Bishop uf Liverpool. 

Dr. Chavasse is, as most people know, the father 
of two sets of twins, and soon after Mra. Chavasse 
had had twins for the second time a curate from a 
neighbouring parish was asked to preach the 
Sunday morning sermon in Dr. Chavasse’s church. 
By an exbraelinasy coincidence he chose as his 
text the words: ‘Two are better than one.” 

A quite audible giggle came from one or two 
members of the congregation, and quite ignorant 
cf the cause of his hearer’s amusement, the curate 
gazed at them in shocked surprise. Then, fearing 
that there might he something amiss with his surplice 
he tried to examine himself. Finding a 
amiss, he luoked sternly at the congregation an 
repeated his text in a loud, clear voice :— 

** Tro are better than one /” 

As he now secmed to be calling attention to his 
little joke, the entire congregation quivered with 
suppressed mirth ! , 


Good Riddance! 

Or Lord Rosebery, who recently presided at the 
eb ih dinner, a very amusing newspaper story 
is told. 

It is connected with a great speech he delivered 
in a Scottish city one evening immediately before 
leaving for London. One of the journalists sent to 
report the speech had had a very busy day, and he 
was dead tired by the time he got back to the office 
with his shorthand notes of his lordship’s speech. 
The office-boy obligingly offered to take the speech 
down on a typewriter if the reporter would dictate 
it from his notes, and this offer the reporter thank- 
fully accepted. As it was a very long speech both 
reporter and office-boy were quite done up by the 
time they had got it all typed ready for the 
compositors, and when the reporter had dictated 
the last words of his notes he uttered a pious 
exclamation of thankful relief — 

“Thank Heaven !” 

Unfortunately the office-boy, himself half-asleep, 
automatically typed the addition. The copy was 
rushed through to the compositors, set up, hastily 
read, and sent to press. The consequence was 
that on the following morning the speech appeared 
in print with the startling note at the end: “ At 
the conclusion of the meeting Lord Rosebery left 
for the South. Thank Heaven!” 


A Safe Topic. . 

In his new book, “The Balkan War,” Mr. Phili 

Gibbs, the war correspondent, says that the offici 
regulations for war correspondents who were sent 
out to the Balkans recently were appallingly 


severe. 

Mr. Gibbs found that he was forbidden to describe 
the disposition of troops, to give the names of 
generals, the names numbers of the wounded, 
the success or failure of Bulgarian troops, the state 
of the soldiers’ health, the conditions of the climate, 
and so on. When the censor had told him all this, 
Mr. Gibbs asked him politely > ; 

“ Will you tell me, sir, if there is anything about 
which we shall be allowed to write ?* 

The censor thought deeply for a moment and 
then answered quite gravely :— 

“There is much interest in Bulgarian literature.” 

* Perhaps,” Mr. Gibbs yee sarcastically, ‘‘I 
=a also be permitted to describe the song of the 

s 


“« By all means,” said the censor cordially. 


When Rockefeller is an Angel. 

Joun D. RockEFELLER, the American “ Oil 
King,” has made a little joke, and the American 
nowspapers are naturally rather excited about it. 

It appears that Rockefeller has been taking some 
interest lately in aviation. He is staying at a sea- 
side resort in Florida, and Miss Ruth Law, a New 
York airwoman, who had gone down to Florida to 
teach aviation to ladies, asked him if he would care 
to accompany her on a trial flight. 

But Mr. Rockefeller was not to be tempted. 

“ It’s a fine thing, flying,” he said, ‘‘ but I shan’t 
be on earth for very much longer now, and I mean 
to stay here while I can, I guess I'll wait till my 
cwn wings grow!” 


The Irish Way. 

An Irish M.P. is telling a story of a man who 
complained to three friends—an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, and an Irishman, that his servant was 
constantly breaking china. : 

“What do you think I ought to do with her?” 
he asked plaintively. 

The practical Englishman said : ‘ Dismiss her !” 
But as she was otherwise an excellent servant, her 
master was unwilling to do that. 

“Then, take it out of her wages,” suggested the 
thrifty Scot. 

“That wouldn’t do much good,” was the reply, 
“ for her wages are less than the amount of damage 
she does.” 

“Then, raise her wages!” said the Irishman 
promptly. 


The Grand Manner. 

TaERE was a discussion in one of the clubs on the 
use of farthings, and somebody remarked that in a 
certain Scottish town the natives, as part of their 

reparations for a visit to London, used to polish 
arthings till they looked like half-sovereigns. 

These coins were intended for tips, and the story 
goes that when the Scottish express had steamed 
into King’s Cross station one night, a too honest 
porter got one of the glittering farthings from a 

assenger and was misled into thinking it was a 
alf-sovereign in the twilight of the station. 

“‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he said to the man 
whose bag he had carried to a cab, ‘‘ but I think 
you’ve made a mistake.” 

“Not at all, my good fellow, not at all,’ replicd 
the other grandly. “JZ never give less.” 


Very Thin Indeed. 

A VERY witty remark has been made Ly a man 
wko recently went to see Mile. Gaby Deslys, 
the famous French dancer. 

It appears to be the fashion just now for ladics 
to be thin, and Gaby, who is always in the 
front rank of fashion, has succeeded in making 
herself look remarkably slim. 

The man who had gone to see her dance watched 
her critically for some time and then remarked :— 

“If she'd only close one eye she'd look like a 
necdlc !” 


NOVEL SEALING-WAX SET. 


A Tip for the Chancellor. 

Tue difficulty Mr. Lloyd George has had in 
Ceciding what to tax and what to leave untaxed in 
this year’s Budget recalls the story told of an carlict 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who was reduced to 
despair in similar circumstances. 

Finally he decided to consult a friend who had on 


An article te‘li-g how to grow tobacco, wiheré 
purchase seed, and soon appears in ** The Smailiol-+ + 
which is published on Thursday May Ist. 


Five of these splendid li'tle gifts are offered in the 
Footline Contest on puge 1102, 


Fathers of pretty daughters sometimes are very hard on young men who stay late. to 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


W, J. BURNS, the Famous American Detective Who Figured in the Becker Trial, Talks 


Mr. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
"TEC. 


to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 


A nature short, “ 


very firmly-poised h ristly brown hair and 
moustache, and a pair of lightish-hazel eves that 
jaye a disconcerting trick of suddenly looking hard 
at you when you don’t expect it—such is Mr. 
\Villiam J. Burns, of America, the greatest private 
detective in the world. 

Mr. Burns has come to London on the track of 
a gang of notorious supposed international swindlers, 
aad it was at the Savoy Hotel that I ran him to 
earth, Mr. Burns is one of the few detectives alive 
who believe in giving publicity to his quests and 
methods, and he willingly told me the story of how 
he became the terror to criminals that he is. 

“My father held an important police position,” 
a said, “ and so I sort of drifted into the profession, 
oy calling, or whatever it is. Even when I was 
quite a youngster the rule of thumb methods of 
dstectives-annoyed me, and I was able to suggest | 
<-reral ways of solving cases that I took an interest 
in because I “ thought originally” over them. 

“Most people even to-day think that a detective } 
must necessarily be a mysterious person. Nothing | 
of the sort ; the successful detective is the person i 
who applies to his work those rules of common 
sense that any sensible busincss man believes in 
and acts upon, Hard work and common sense 
lave made me what I am. 


I Guard Billions of Money. 


* Por twenty-three years I was with the Federal 
Seeret Service, and now I am ‘on my own,’ the 
chief of an organisation employing over 1,400 
detectives, Part of the work I undertake is to 
caard the 20,000 banks forming the American 
tankers’ Association. The Pinkertons held this 
«urge before I was given the position—a sition 
{ was offered by the Association before Isleft the 
regular police service, by the way, and before I : 
had a singlo office of my own. I do not know 
exactly how much moncy I am responsible for in 
this connection. An American paper recently 
worked out the sum, which is well in the billions! : 

“Gradually I am trying to raise the status of | 
the detective, JI believe in specialisation, in having ! 
srecial men on hand for special jobs that may crop | 
up, and among my staff are doctors, chemists, | 
builders, architects, lawyers, jewellers, and _ac- | 
crmtants. It stands to reason that in a medical | 
vase, for example, a man with medical training and | 
knowledge has a better chance of getting tu the | 
Lottom of things than a, ‘ jack-of-all-trades.’ 

“I don’t know how many ‘crooks’ I have 
Lrought to book, or how many times I have been | 
near to death in following up cases—all that is 
part of the day’s work, and I never talk about it. 

“It is difficult, too, to say which is the hardest 
or most exciting case I have ever had a hand in. 
Bat the following was among the mest remarkable 
f.om one point of view. 


They Arrested Me, Too. 


“T was onco commissioned to track down a 
gang of counterfeiters (makers and uttcrers of false 
money), and bring them to justice. Well, by 
ricans of my own, I at last got among them and 
posed as one of the gang for a fortnight. Then, 
having accumulated sufficicnt evidence, I gave the 
signal and the police swooped down and arrested 


| 
the lot of us, | 
\ 
| 


springily ”-built man, with a 
ead, 


“T, of course, was liberated afterwards, and five | 
months later, when the trial came on, I was the 
chicf witness for the prosecution. When I went 
into the witness-box not a single member of the 
gang knew me! Yet all I had done was to have 
my beard and moustache trimmed, and to wear an 
ordinary suit instead of the old shirt and slouch 
hat that they had hitherto always scen me in. 

“ Which brings mo to disguises. Now, I do not 
helieve in elaborate disguises. A change of clothes, 
8 different hat, a pair of spectacles, a moustache— 
simple things of his description are usually quite 
enough, I find. “ Faking” the eyebrows gives 
quite a different expression to a face. The ears 
ave the hardest part to disguise, and they can be 

damning features,’ for no two paira of cars are 
ats just as no two finger-print impressions are 
ake, 

* Naturally I see thousands and thousands of 
faces in connection with my work, and although 
uly memory for faces is pretty good I am some- 
times beaten. Some people evidently don’t think 
so, however ; they probably think that because I 


—One father called down the stairs: 


am a detective I sce and remember everyone and 
everything I come in contact with. 

“Why, only recently a man was quite disgusted 
with me because I could not offhand recall him 
having been at a lecturo I gave to a hall full of 
people in San Francisco. It reminded me of the 
story Jim Corbett, the boxer, tells: 

“"A man once came up to Corbett and said: 
‘Hullo! You remember me, don’t you ?*? ‘ Well,’ 
replied Jim, ‘to be perfectly frank, I can’t exactly 
place you at the moment.' ‘What !* exclaimed 
the fellow in bigh disappointment, ‘you can't 
place me? Why, don’t you remember that when 
five thousand of us met you at the station at —— 
I was there in a brown hat ?* 

“ Besides being a detective I am a playwright, 
and I hopo that my lay, The Argyll Case, will 
shortly be produced in London. All the characters 
in the play are drawn from real life, ‘and onc of 
them—Charlie Ulrich—came my way @ lot in his 
criminal carecr. He started to go the wrong way 
early ia life, but when the Crimean War broke out 
he became honest and a soldier in the British ranks 
for a time. 

“But he came back to his old ways again, and 
he is an instance of @ criminal being called in to 
help the powers of law and order out of ahole. It 
was this way. A man called Brockley, having 
studied at Harvard University specially for the 
purpose, forged and uttcred notes to the value of 
$0,000 dollars with such success that the officials 
of the victimiscd Siate at last could not tell the 
good from the bad notes. 


A Machine, that Eavesdrops. 
“Now, Charlie Ulrich was an expert in such 
matters, and at last they called him in to sort out 
the shecp from the goats, so to speak. He did it ; 
but I had to keep an eye on him for a whole ycar 
lest he was killed by the gang of forgers.”* 
Mr. Burns has brought what he calls the 
Detectaphone over here with him, and he showed 
me how it works. It consists of a small telephone 
apparatus ina box. A tiny transmitter is placed -- 
hidden in a cupboard, for instance—in a room 
where the conversation of suspected persons is 
required to be overheard. A thin, concealed wire 
connects the transmitter with the receiver, which 
may Le in the next room or six miles away, and 
tho detective can overhear cven whispered con- 
versation at his ease. He no longer need lurk in 
corners or listen through keyholes. 

It is a wonderful invention, but when I suggested 
to Mr. Burns that it might be uscd against detec- 
tives to learn what their plans were, he laughed, 
and said that although he has caught several 
crooks by it no crooks have yet caught him. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Mon., April 21. 

Many a good husband hasn’t the nerve to be 
anything else. 
Tues., April 22. 

When a man starts making a fad of the care of 
his body it means that he kas lost his hold on his 
mind. 

Wed., April 23. 

A gentleman has been defined as a man _who 
waches his faco 
or net, 
Thurs., April 24. 

Women divine that they ave loved long before it 
is told them. 

Fri., April 25S. 

Women like brave men exceedingly, but audacious 
men still more. 
Sat., April 26. 

There are no to-morrows on the calendar of the 
man who does things. 
Sun., April 27. 

Sometimes a married woman gets so hungry fora 
loving word that she talks to herself. 


———— 
———————————————————— 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 31 
Matches Played on Saturday, April 5th, 
Ix this contest the consolation prize of £25 has been 

divided by two competitors, who cach had three errors : 
H. Bowker, 21 St. Stephen Bes Salford, Manchester, 
au 
Guxxer W. E. Raymonp, 125 Battery, R.F.A., Shorn- 
cliffe Camp, Kent. 


“ Mary, tell your young man not to trip over the morni 


twice a day whether it needs it) 
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the Floods 


Filming 


How Moving Picture Men tusked Their Lives in 
Qrder to Get Gocd Pictures of the Dayton 
Floods, Where 15,000 Homes Were Wiped Out. 

Tue devastating twin scourge of flood and fire 
which recently swept over the American States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Iinois, lef¢ an appalling trail 
of dead and homeless, hardly equalled in the history 
of floods. 

In Dayton alone a thousand people were drowned 
and seventy times that number left without a home. 
Fifteen thousand houses were submerged or swept 
away, a hundred and twenty miles of streets were 
covered by over six feet of water, and damage 
done to the extent of £5,000,000. . 

In the little town of Columbus 290 dead badies 
were found in the United Brethren Church, where 
the congregation had been overtaken without 
warning. 

Fabulous Prices for Boats. 

As in the case of most big disasters nowadays, 
moving picture men with their cameras were 
quickly on the spot. 

‘Yhe first thing the camera men found was a lack 
of boats. Everybody wanted Loats, not only for 
rescuing those still imprisoned in the upper rooms 
of their homes, but for the ordinary means cf 
conveyance from onc spot to another, and enormous 
sums were being paid for anything in the shape of 
a boat. Two operators who managed to secure one 
of the precious boats rowed with all specd. so as to 
get as many good pictures as possible. They took 
it in turn {o row and take photographs, and while 
one was vigorously turning the handle of the 
machine, a sudden collision with another Loat 
threw him and his camera iato the floods. 

Unable to swim an inch, it was only-with the 
greatest difficulty that he was rescued, leaving a 
valuable camera and a number of exccllent pictures 
to be rescued when the waters had gone down. 
Needless to say the pictures will be utterly spoilt. 

All kinds of awkward and dangcrous positions 
were taken up by the operators in order to get 
first-class pictures. One camcra man climbed 
from his boat into the topmost branches of a tall 
tree, and began grinding away as calinly as if he 
were filming a pencenlcn: His position was made 
none the easier by the fact that the tree was under- 
mined and leaning over at a dangerous angle. 

Fought to Save his Camera. 
Another lashed himself to a half-submerged 
chimney-pot, while a third, more daring than usual, 
climbed from his boat to the | of a sky-scraper, 
from which position he obtained some of the best 
pictures yet published of the floods. 

His eagerness to get good films over-riding his 
caution one of the Lubin men took his boat tov 
close to the danger zone where the waters of the 
flood were swirling and rushing as though lashed 
Ly the fury of a tempest. A sudden rush of watcr 
drove his boat against a tree and swamped it. 

By a superhuman cffort he clung to one of the 
lower branches, choked and blinded by the dark, 
menacing waters, and borne down by his heavy 
camera. He succeeded in climbing into one of the 
upper branches, soaked to the skin, exhausted by 
his fight for life, but with his precious burden of 
films still safe. Alas! when he got them back to 
headquarters it was only to find them hopelessly 
ruined. 

Onc of the Lubin operators who had pulled out 
on his own, hoping to pick up thrilling incidents in 
out-of-the-way spots was amazed to hear a great 
shout from a big house he was passing. Lookirg 
up, he discorered twenty-three people clinging in 
all sorts of positions tu the roof. They had Leen 
there for nearly fifteen hours without secing a boas 
of any kind! 

Despite his warning cry 


ze 


the unfortunate, shivering 
people made a rush for the boat, heedless of tho 
dangers of the swirling waters so long as they could 
get away. The camera man was forced to pull 
away in order to save the hoat from being swamped 
and risking the lives of thosc already rescued. 
Needless to say, help was not long in coming to 
those left behind, the operator sccuring films of 
the rescue which forms one of the most stirring 
incidents of the picturcs now showing. 


oT 


no's nilk— 


Complete Short Story. aoe 2030 
Uni rivi1 fed Gu @ SF She obeyed. Ho fillod a tumbler half full, add.d a 


down the fiery draught. 
Telling of a poitiere Romance and an Escaped 


THe 


had never seen a man drink. 
At last he seemed to be gorged. 
‘“* Helloa!” he said suddenly. ‘* We've forget "| 


little water, and ions 
“That's prime,” he observed, refilling his gla<>, 
He went on eating voraciously and drinking as \:., 

fian. 
By T. C. BRIDGES. 


“I sem there be a warder on the bridge, Mr. 
Trant,” eaid Farmer Noakes as he came tramping 
into the bar at tho Saracen’s Head. ‘I reckon 


one o’ they convict chaps is escaped.” 
Trant, the landlord, a stout man with curly grey 
hair, laughed. “ Yes, one of ’em’s legged it. He'll 


miss his Sunday dinner to-morrow.” 

Before Noakes could reply the door rine, Baa 
again, and a email, elderly man with grizzled whiskers 
entered the room. 

** Good evening, Mr. Cripps!’ said Trant. ‘‘ What 
brings you along this time of day?” 

Cripps shook hands with the landlord and with 
Noakes. 

“I been up to see my sister along to Batchington,” 
he answered. 

“You didn’t take your girl along, I sce,” said 
Noakes. ‘‘I wonder you wasn’t afeared to leave 
her all alone down to Friar’s Coombe.” 

** I reckon Nan can take care of herself! ”’ answered 
Cpe shortly. 

“IT wasn’t thinking sho couldn't. But maybe 
en got company while you’ro away,” said Noakes 

rly. 

Cripps swung round sharply. There was an ugly 
scowl on his face. 

“Be you a-thinking of young Wharton?” he 
a ie, thay tli iny ina Medak 
** Aye, they do sav he and Nan’s keeping company.” 
That's a great lic then!” burst out Crppe angrily. 
“et girl isn’t for the likes of him, and so I’ve told 

m. ” 


“Why, what’s wrong with Kit Wharton ?” asked 
Traut genially. ‘‘ He's a fine-looking young chap, 
and comes of good stock.” 

‘Aye, and then goes for a soldier. Think I'd 
have my daughter married to a man as don’t earn 
the pay of a stone-breaker ?”’ 

** He might leave the Army and take on as a police- 
man or a warder,” sugge Trant peaceably. 

** And what good would that bo to me?” asked 
Pg sourly. ‘‘ The man as marries Nan ’ll have 
to know summat of farming, and have a bit o’ money 
besides to put against what my girl will bring him. 
Nan’s not for a pauper in a red coat like Wharton. 
If I catch him in my place I'll throw him out pretty 
‘quick, I can tell you.” 

“* You throw him out!” repeated Noakes with good- 
humoured contempt. ‘‘ Why, bless you, Wharton’s 
the best boxer in his regiment. He’d beat two like 


you. 

Cripps banged his empty glass down on the counter. 

‘“‘ T'd like to see him try,” he snarled, and, swinging 
round, stumped out in a rage. Untying the reins of 
his pony from the post outside, ho flung himself 
into the saddle, and rode off up the hill at a canter. 

Friar’s Coombe lay in a Joncly valley four miles 
from Moorlands, and it was pitch dark before Cri 
chilled to the bone, rode into his yard. He stabled 
his beast and then, in a very bad temper, flung open 
the back door of the farmhouse and marched into 
the kitchen. 

It was a wide, low-ceilinged room spotlessly clean 
and tidy, from the neatly wrapped sides of bacon which 
lay in the white wood racks under the ceiling to the 
polished Windsor chairs around the walls. 

A tall, slim girl, with a mass of fair hair coiled 
neatly on top of her shapely head, was busy at the 
range, in which a cheerful fire glowed redly. She 
wore a neat blue print dress, and her finely moulded 
arms wero bare to the elbow. 

She turned as her father entered, but before’ she 
could speak he burst out angrily : 

** Has that young Wharton been here while I been 
mae 7 

“That's no way to speak, father,’ answerod Nan 
Cripps quietly. Nan had a deal of her dead mother 
about her, both in looks and character, and ordinarily 
her father restrained himself in her presence. But 
his ugly temper had been thersughly roused. 

“You're a nice one to tell me how to speak!” 
he snarled. ‘‘ The tale’s all over the moor how you've 
been carrying on with that young good-for-naught. 
Answer me, has he been here this arternoon ? ” 

“* Yes, he has,” answered Nan, flashing out suddenly. 
Her pretty face was flushed, and her eyes, real Devon 
blue, sparkled in the lamp-light. 

* You shameless hussy !”’ roared her father. ‘‘ You 
stand there and tcll me that ?” 

“Ido; and I tell you more. Kit and I are engaged 
to be married, and nothing you can say shall make me 
give him up. And s0 long as I’m here he shall come 
to see me whenever he likes.” 


Cripps gave a nasty laugh. “So long as you’ro 


—as he goes owt!’’ That was very nasty. 


here, eh 2? Then, by Jinks, off you shall go to your 
aunt up to Bristol. And if Wharton follows you 
there he'll get a fiea in his ear, I'll be bound.” 

Nan paled. If there was ono person on earth of 
whom she was afraid, it was her Aunt Delia. She was 
Cripps’ sister, a big, masterful woman equally hard 
in tongue and hand. Besides, Nan know that her 
sweetheart could not afford to follow her so far. And 
his furlough was nearly out. 

Having delivered his ultimatum, Cripps flung off 
his overcoat and hat and went to the scullery to wash 
his hands. 

Nan, still breathing quickly, was laying supper on 
the table when she heard a queer, strangled cry from 
the scullery, and scuffle of nailed feet on the flags. 

Her first idea was that hor father had had o fit, 
and hastily laying down the dish she was carrying, 
she ran to the door of the back room. 

The sight before her fairly took her breath. Flat 
on his back on the floor lay her father, and kneeling 
on his chest was a big, deep-chested ruffian who was 
in the act of tying his arms to his sides with the roller 
towel which he had torn down for the purpose. 

The intruder’s hair stood out in short, pig-like 
bristles all over his bullet head, and it hardly necded 
the clay-coloured breeches and red and blue striped slop 
to tell Nan that the {cllow was no other than the 
convict of whose escape from Moorlands Kit Wharton 
had already informed her. 

She had plenty of pluck, but the shock was so great 
that for the moment she could not move. She felt 
as if in tho grip of some horrid nightmare. Before 
she could recover herself the man had seen her. 

As he sprang to his feet Nan turned and ran for 
her father's gun which hung in the rack over the 
chimney-piece. She was too late. As she reached 
up for it a great red hand was thrust over her shoulder 
and seized the weapon. 

** No, ye don’t, my beauty!” came a hoarse voice, 
and then Nan found herself in a chair, while the convict, 
gun in hand, stood over her, leering hatefully. 

‘* You’re a nice family to welcome a visitor, I don’t 
think,” he sneered. ‘“‘ Aro you a going to behave 
yourself, or do I have to tie ye up like your dad ?” 

‘What do you want ?” asked Nan breathlessly. 

“Grub first. I'll tell ye the rest arterwards.” 

“ There's plenty of food. Take what you want and 
go! ” answered Nan, trying to keep her voice from 


king. 

The man glanced at the table. A loin of roast pork 
was smoking among roast potatoes. There was a 
pile of jam tarts on another dish. A big brown ju 
of ale flanked a loaf of crusty home-made b 
Cheese and fresh butter completed the homely meal. 

‘** Aye, that'll do to go on with,” said the man, 
smacking his thick lips. ‘‘ Now you set there and help 
And don’t try no tricks, mind, for I’m not tho 
sort to stand any foolishness.” 

As he spoke he opened the breech of the gun, took 
out the cartridges, and reaching up thrust the weapon 
into the bacon rack under the ceiling. 

Nan’s knees shook so that she could hardly stand, 
but she managed to tur her chair round and begin 
carving. 

Meantime the convict had found the beer, and was 
putting away one glass after another. Nan glanced 
at him again, and noticed the heavy jaws, the squat 
nose, the receding forchead, and the small but keen 
eyes set deep under bony eyebrows. There was not 
a redeeming point about his face. He was a brute 
all through, and her heart sank lower than ever. 

She passed him a huge helping of meat, and he ate 
like one starved, champing his food like a pig. 

‘* Help yourself, my gal,” he said presently. 
ain’t too proud to eat with me, be you?” 

Nan tried to obey, but each mouthful threatened 
to choke her. The lag finished the becr. 

“ Ain’t you got something better than this?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Spirite, I means?” 

Nan hesitated. Sober, the man was awful. What 
would he be, drunk? Yet it was useless to refuse. 
He would easily find the liquor for himself if she did. 

She pointed to the cupboard. ‘“‘ There's a bottle 
there,” she said. 

** Fetch it out!” he ordered brutally. 


“ You 


BRIAR PIPES IN CASES. 


Five of these splendid briar pipes are offered in the 
Footline Contest on page 1105. 


Can you suggest a reply for the youns nan? 20 words only. 


Stick-in-the-mud.” He rose to his feet, strode i; - . 
the scullery, and came back carrying Cripps as ca-' 

as a baby. 5 ’ 
He dumped him down in a chair with a thud tat 
shook the room. 

ae ” he ordered. 

i, © was nearly cho!.; : 
ed first!” he retor:. i. 
Cross, old dear?” jeered tho oti. 

“ Here, have a sip of this, and you'll fecl bet: 
He put his glass to the farmer's lips, but Cripps <.: 

his teeth ant jerked his head back. 

“Want to nasty, eh?” exclaimed the otl:c; 
“Well, if you won’t have it one way you shall the 
other,” and so saying he deliberately pourcd tix 
contents of the glass over Cripps’ head. 

** Now sing!” he ordered threateningly. 

Cripps, with the gin dripping from his ragged bea;"! 
turned on his tormentor with a flow of language t!..1 
was terrifying. He was cut short by an open-han«: 
smack on the side of the face which made his tev: . 
rattle. 

“You sing now, or by crumbs you'll get hut! 
threatened the big man. 

Nan was driven to interfere. ‘‘ He can’t sir:. 
she said, “ but I will if you like.” Without delay 
broko out into the first song she could think « , 
‘** The Last Rose of Summer.” 

She had a good voice if quite untrained, and tho: ': 
sl.e began shakily she gained a little courage wi. 1 
she saw that their awful visitor was listening quici!y. 
‘*Not so bad,” he said when she hail fisi:!:..' 
‘* Now give us another. Something more cliecii.: 

She broke with a quavering voice into “* Widsi :: 
Fair,” and the lag joined harshly in the ci: 

He sad nearl finish the gin, but the liquor sccric! 
to have little effect. Nan was beginning to ‘ | 
that the strain was more than she could bear. 
wondered how it would cnd. : 

Suddenly the convict caught sight cf a gramo;'1 
on the table in the corner. He jumpcd up. ~ 
that squalling. Now we'll have some proper r:-: . 
he said with an oath, and winding up the macl.: 
thrust a record into place. 

Tt burst out into a squeaky waltz tune. 

‘“ Whoop!” he roared, and began spiniing rou: ° 
clumsily, Suddenly he seized Nan by the arm. . 
jerked hee out of her chair. She gave a cry ofalei: 
as the man’s huge arm clasped her waist, an¢ lic bu 
whirling her round in time to the tinny refrain. 

His hot breath reeked in hor face. She bith: ° 
and fought for courage. Twice ho wheeled her :«: 
the room. . 

‘Don't think much o’ your dancing,” he grow! * 
“ P’raps ye can kiss better than ye can dance.” 

Nan struggled violently, but she was a child in ° 
burly brute’s grip. His lips wore within an ici. 
hers, when spddcaly he flung her away from him. 

‘* What's that ?’’ he muttered sharply. 

There was a crash. The window frame ! 
inwards, and amid a showerof glass a man in 2 -vi :: 
uniform flung the curtains aside and sprang iiic ' 
room. 

el ecreamed Nan, reeling back against : 
wall. 

Vith a savage exclamation, the lag reached up 6 
snatvhed the gun from the rack. Swinging it by « 
barrels, he rushed at the young soldicr. 

Wharton nimbly eluded a blow that would }...: 
b-ained him, and, bcfore the brute could str. 
second blow, was on him, and scizing the weapen + ° 
a sudden twist which wrenched it out of its he! 
hands and sent it clattering across tl.c flags. 

The lag tried to fling his arms round his oppe’.' 
but though he was a decal bigger and heavicr *. 
Wharton the other was far too nimble for him. 

Side-stepping, Wharton let him have it richt 
left. His fists reached jaw and nose, and the b. 
were like the sound of beating a carpet. . 

“ That's fine!” shrieked Cripps suddenly find: 
his tongue. “ Hit him again, Kit. Give it him. 
Foaming with rage, the lag went for Wh.: 
head down like a bull, but again the sokdicr <1 
aside, and with a cold fury, inspired by what}. | 
secn as he entcred, let the brute have it on tne ' 
The wholo weight of his active young body was bc!:: 
the blow, and down went the big man like a |. 
axed ox. Instantly Wharton was on top of him. 

* Rope, Nan!” he cried. Say te 

Nan sprang to obey, and before the convict + 
Res | his scattered senses he was hely!-s : 
further harm. 

‘* Now, father,” eaid Nan, as she unticd the tc: 
which fastened his arms, “do you still think } 
a good-for-naught ?” 

The old man scratched his head shamefaceilly. 

* Fighting chaps have their uses, I reckon, hie: 
slowly. ‘ But, it, you'll have to leave the Avie. 
if you wants to marry my gal” 


mm 


WEEK ENDING 
Apri 26, 1913. 


worth 
the dandy 
Korean actor, 
ts playing the 
part of a clever 
Oriental valet 

: in “Bought 
and Paid For” at the New Theatre, London. He 
is very popular and dresses in the finest and 
costliest clothes tt is possible to buy. During his 
r-sjlence in the States he picked up some choice bits 
-f American slang of which he ts very proud, and 
in the following artitle he tells Mr. P Doubleyou some 
interesting things about himselj.) 


Atraovcn Mr. Worldworth Gold has been on the 
stage for over twelve years, ncarly all his acting 
carcer has been spent in America. ; 

This is his first appearance in London, and he is 
veiy geatified with the success he has made. 

A Million Dollar Smile. 

His chief asset is his pleasant face. ‘ My smile,” 
he says, “makes me very popular. It goes with 
me wherever I go, even if I am in big temper I 
cannot lose it. Mr. William A. Brady, big theatre 
manager, who first engage me, say it is worth a 
million dollars to him. My smile will just tickle 
London to death.” . 

Truly his smile obtrudes everywhere. While 
we were discussing this subject he related a very 
amusing story. 

£200,000—And Worth It. 


if the 4) di ft G | an monty Bus, he was ad pe aca i! took 
him round a big autogray photograph of himself. 
tr\ ar) ICS | Y The word Buy age r Mn 


fhe 18 a “Classy Guy” and a Real Prince, Too. 


(Mr. World- | already occupied by a newly-married couple. 
old, ; Very soon the occupants of the train were plunged 


into the darkness of a tunnel, and, said Mr. Gould, 
“*T heard the sound of kissing.” 

When daylight returned he tried to look uncon- 
scious, but his inevitable smile must have told 
the girl that he had heard what was going on, and 
she said in an embarrassed sort of way what was the 
first thing to come into her head: “ That —ah— 
tunnel cost £200,000 to build.” The bridegrcom, 
however, was wiser. “ Well.’ he said, glancing 
in the direction of Mr. Gold, “it was worth it!” 


He Designs Dandy Clothes. 


Worldworth’s greatest ambition in life after 
acting is to wear fine clothes, on which he spends 
a small fortune. In the Broadway, New York, a 
place where the actors promenad® all day, he is 
known as the “ ladies’ classy boy.”* 

This is owing to the fact that they always turn 
to look at him in wonder and admiration when 
he passes by. So faultless is his manner of dressing 
that he alwavs sets the fashion in New York. When 
he has a new suit, scores of other “ guys” come to 
see what new designs he has thought out. His 
fame for designing dandy clothes came to London 
in advance of him, and as he is now wearing a velvet 
cutaway coat with orange silk lining, quite a lot of 
smart “nuts” about town have decided that they 
must have them too. 


Likes to be Called a Guy. 


He likes the word “ guy.’ He thinks it is one of 
the greatest compliments that can be paid him. 


One day he got into a railway carriage which was When an Amcrican critic spoke of him as “ classy 
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in America, of course, is 
expressive of smart and docs not mean the same 
as in England. 

Worldworth has already made friends with scorcs 
of people in London, and he is known at all the 
best clubs and hotels in the town. 

The Best Girl in the World. 

Mr. Gold told Mr. P. Doubleyou how he had & 
chance to marry a wealthy heiress in America ; 
“But, ” he went on, “ I deedn’t love her well cnough ; 
but when Mr. Gold first came into this London city, 
only two months ago, he the one lucky guy, mct 
the best girl in the whole world. Her name is 
Miss Ida Rider, and cach other real love all the time. 
When one die then two die together. We marr 
shortly, and will be the classiest couple in the world.” 
He met his sweetheart in Hyde Park, and by the 
way he described her it was evident he was deeply 
in love and had a great admiration for her. 

Mr. Worldworth Gold’s Korean name is Giro Kim, 
and as bis father is a ruling prince of a State in 
Korea, Giro would one day have taken his place 
had he stayed at home. 

The stage appeals to him far more than State, 
though. He thinks his mission in lifo is to make 

eople happy, and he considers he can do this far 
better by playing to them than by ruling them. 

“Witt you take the 2s. 6d. or 33. dinner, sir ? "* 

“Well, what's the diffcrence ?” 

“Oh, you're trying to be funny! The difference 
is exactly sixpence.”’ 


THEY WERE FALSE. 
A pocror attended an old lady who had caught 
a severe cold. 
‘* Did your teeth chatter when you felt the chill 
coming over you?’’ asked the doctor. 
“JT dinna ken, doctor; they were lying on the 
table!” was the pleasant reply. 


SHALL WE DEPORT THE SUFFRAGETTES ? 


Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion that the Suffragettes should be deported has met with strong opposition from many quarters on the score that it 
would not be fair to the foreign countries. Our cartoonist whilst seeing the benefits of such a scheme suggests a few “Buts.” 


Bur iF deported say 

to China , they'd pour ink 

down the sacred dragor's 
F bis 


And they're nok wanted on 
Pelliwoggi island ; 


, they'd oniy 
Give the native police trouble. 


smashing campaign on the 
Viziers palaces) 


Grif sent to Turkey) 
theyd start -a window ff 
| 


Nor in Spain — 
they'd dru the 


bull— Fight. 


a 


bulls on Khe day of a areatk 


ce 


Ny) 


Send them to the Arc ie and 
they breed discontent among 


Esquimaux ladies. 
a 


7 
Le 2 
J 


exile them to 
Sr Helena i % 
where they could all imagine 
themselves martyred Napoleons 


—For the five best replies I will give Watches. Mark poste:rds “ Milk.”’ (See page 1115.) 
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By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., etc. 


CHARACTERS .IN THE STORY, . 


ADRIAN LINTON: A young and ambitions London 
mechanic who has invented a wonderful gun for Lomgas! tn 4 
airships by exploding the gas in their envelopes. it! 
his wonderful weapon he blows up a Zeppelin state 
which lands in Scotland, and this causes a war wit 
Germany. After the enoges overtakes their vessel, a 
German agent endeavours to kill Linton, and, at present, 
he is lying suffering from concussion of the brain, at a 
Scottish peasant’s farmhouse. " 


COLONEL BRIDGEWAY: The Secretary of State for 
War. He returns to London, from a holiday in Scotland: 
when England is invaded by Zeppelins. 

NORA BRIDGEWAY: The Colonel's daughter. She is 
with Linton when the German agent tries to kill him, and 
since then she has become his wife. 

SCHMIDT: A German spy trading under the name of Smith. 

FRANCOIS LEMARE: A French engineer faithful in his 

service to Linton. He has one of his employer's guns 
complete but for one part, and he obtains Colonel Bridge- 
way’'s permission to fly to Scotland, to find Linton, and to 
obtain the missing bit. His mission is successful, He 
comes back to London accompanied by Nora, 


(YOU CAN NOW READ ONY 


CHAPTER XIIl, 

; No Surrender. 

’ One half of Colonel Bridgeway’s prayer had been 
answered. His daughter was safe, ahd the missing 
part of Linton’s gun was in her hands. Whether the 
gun would be too late to be of use he did not know. 
Jt seemed a puny weapon to be Britain’s only hope 
against the aerial hosts of Germany. He no longer 
doubted the power of the mysterious Zray that had 
already sent one German airship to its doom, but-much 
remained to be done before the gun could be made 
use of effectively. Francois Lemare was already 
at work with a dozen expert assistants making further 
weapons according to the pattern of the one they had, 
and London was being scoured for supplies of radium 
to charge the guns when made. 

But for the moment only one gun was available, one 
gun against a fleet. What Britain nceded was a 
breathing space. That was what Colonel Bridgeway 
had meant when he told the Prime Minister that tho 
only thing that could save us was a westerly gale 
strong enough to aged 4 the German Zeppcelins at home. 

But the English climate had lived up to its repu- 
tation by being perverse, and, in place of a gale from 
the west, had provided one from the south-east. 
Instead of a head-wind the air-fleet had had a fair 
one for their voyage the night before. 

All a the brecze freshoned. In the dark hour 
before the dawn, when it was time for the armada 
of the air to cease from their orgy of destruction and 
fly homewards, it had attained such a strength that 
the airships could make no headway against it. 

A wireless message flashed from the flagship to 
all the vessels of the fleet. The great tigate shapes 
were seen to turn their noscs to the north and speed 
silently away. 3 

Their plans- had undergone a change. Possibly 
a certain amount of risk attached to their remaining 
over & hostile country during the hours of daylight, 
but it seemed to them that Britain had already lost 
all power of resistance. 

() Zeppelin left behind them a city of despair. 
They had fulfilled their deadly mission of destroying 
all the chief railway stations and the great public 
buildings, and in doing go they had been careless of 
human life. ‘ 

At Liverpool Street Station a bomb had fallen 
just after midnight as a late train was leaving for 
Walthamstow. It was crowded with passengers— 
most of them workers in the great newspaper offices, 
who had stuck to thcir posts through all the terrors 
and alarms of the evening. 

two rearmost carriages were smashed to match- 
wood, and not a passenger in them escaped injury, 
while twelve were killed on the spot. 

One bomb fell through the roof of the great Gerrard 
Exchange where the girl telephonists were busy 
et their work. Twenty perished, and the building 
burst into flames, which no one made any effort to 
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extinguish. A dozen similar conflagrations were 
raging, not in pablic buildings only, but in the homes 
of private citizens. 

he first explosions had driven the crowds in the 
streets to make a rush for cover. Thcy had sought 
refuge in cellars, in basements, the tubes and sub- 
ways—anywhere that offered hope of an escape from 
tho rain of death from the sky. 

But nowhere had there been safety. Houses had 
collapsed and buried their occupants in living tombs. 
A shell had fallen into the lift shaft of the tube station 
at Oxford Circus, and the lift with its human freight 
had been hurled to the bottom. The lights had gone 
out long before, and now to the terror of darkness 
was added the terror of death. The bomb explosion 
and tho fall of the lift killed many, but panic set 
in and killed many more. There was a wild rush for 
the stairs—a scene of unspeakable chaos and horror 
in the hideous darkness; strong men went mad and 
fought fiercely with the injured, fought even with the 
dead, to force their way out of that awful charnel 
house. Scores lay dead in the dark winding passages 
far below the streets, and in the eyes cf those who 
escaped at last there was a look of mad terror—they 
would sooner die under the German shell-fire in the 
strects than endure again the horror from which they 
had escaped. j 

But morning came at last—a wild, grey dawn with 
hurrying clouds bearing rain squalls from the east— 
and for the time the vultures of the night disappeared. 

As the news that the airships had gone spread the 
streets gradually became thronged with people. But 
they were not like the crowds of yesterday, ready to 
wait for hours on the chance of better news. 

The newspapers came out as usual. It was the only 
pate cf London’s life that was not disorganised. Men 

ought them, but they no longer hoped for good tidings. 
They merely glanced at the headlines, threw the paper 
aside, and passed on. Everyone secmed to have a 
common purpose—to get away from the streets with 
their grim relics of the night’s cruel work. 

Men were paring London with their families, 
or what was left them, for there were few who 
had not suffered some loss. The rich were travelling 
by motor-car and taxi. As dawn grew lighter, cabs 
and ’buses were préssed into the service. But for 
the most part the Londoners who thronged the main 
thoroughfares leading out of London went on foot. 

Then women and children, some carrying a few 
pitiful belongings, but many destitute except fer the 
clothes they stood in, wero pressing eagerly forward. 
Their one object was to leave behind them the doomed 
city. Twice the airships had visited London. Who 
could doubt that they would return to complete 
the destruction they had begun ? 

The instinct of self-preservation was driving every 
one to seck safety far away from streets and houses. 
Some set their faces towards Epping Forest, rome 
towards the Surrey hills. Others pressed feverishly on, 
with no settled destination so long as they could leave 
London and the memories of last night behind them. 

They could see no silver lining to the dark war-cloud 
that overshadowed the country. To them the, only 
how of safety seemed to lie in surrender. 

nd there were others, better informed and more 
highly placed than they, who voiced the same belief. 
Tho Cabinet was sitting again. The question before 
them was whether Germany's terms should be accepted. 
There were not wanting somo who, shocked and terri- 
fied by what they had seen, argued that further resist- 
ance would only lead to useless bloodshed. , 

One of these was speaking. He was an honest 
man, sincere in his convictions and no coward, but 
he lacked the dogged pluck that will not recognise 
defeat while a shot is left in the locker. 

“Our one hopo was the fleet,” he was saying. 
“It has failed us. The newspapers report it as tually 
destroyed. Even if that is exaggerated, we cannot 
doubt that it has heen defeated, and that the remnants 
of it have been chased by the Germans up into the 
Baltic. There is nothing to prevent the Zeppelins 
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bombarding every city in tho country, nothing to 
stop the Germans from sending over an army af in- 
vasion. We must surrender in the end—it will bo 
the truest bravery if we swallowed the bitter pill now, 
before there is further bloodshed. Even if the new 
un is all that Colonel Bridgeway believes, it cannut 

Pe into use-in time to save us.’ 

murmur went round the room as he finishc.) 
caking—a murmur of agreement from some, oi 
dissent from others. 

“It's no good to look on the dark side,” growle! 
Colonel Bridgeway. ‘If we can bang on for a cour! 
of days we shall have a dozen at least of the new gui. 
ready, possibly more, And as for a German invasiv;, 
we mustn’t forget that Germany has one invas':: 
on her hands already. She’s invaded France; wi 
don’t know what the result of that is going to be yct.” 
He pres, then stood up suddenly and thumnj! 
the table with his fist. ‘ Let’s have no talk of sur. 
render yet, gentlemen,” he exclaimed. “ Of cour, 
there'll be bloodshed. You can’t fight without i:. 
But it won’t be all on our side. Don’t forget tha: 
tho German airships have fought so far under cover vi 
darkness, They'll have to show us what they can 
do by daylight now. They can never get back again-t 
the wind that’s blowing. The Army aeroplanes hove 
got their orders—they’ll follow them up, and unless [11 
mistaken you'll see that things won't be quite so 
one-sided if our pilots get a fair chance. Last ni: 
their hands were tied—they daren’t drop bom!s 
while the i gs were over London.” 

As he finished speaking a Minister who had been 
absent hitherto entered the room. It was the Fir-: 
Lord of the Admiralty. There was suppressed oxcit:- 
ment in his face and manner. In his hand he held « 
telegram, which he handed to the Prime Ministcr. 

“This has just come,” he said. “It may i: 
entirely false, but—it may be true. At any rate, it 
gives ground for hope.” 

The Prime Minister read the telegram. Then !.c 
looked up. 

“Gentlemen,” he said gravely, “this messace :: 
from Paris. I will read it to you. ‘German army 
held in check on French froftier. Persistent rumo:: 
here that report of British naval disaster manufactur’! 
in Berlin. o news of it from any other source, iit 
heavy firing heard at Copenhagen last night.’ ”’ 

There was no more talk-of surrender, for even amon: 
the waverers who sat around the council table of the 
Empire the lamp of hope, though faint and flickerin:, 
was by these tidings kept burning a little longer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Airship & Airship. 


Tae orders of the German air-fleet had been to act 
quickly and mercilessly, to convince the British publi 
that it was useless to continuo the struggle, to secu: 
surrender to Germany’s terms at any cost. 

The Zeppelins had acted up to those orders duri:: 
the night. They would continue to act up to them 
during the day. They had little fear from the Briti-: 
artillery and sky-guns. Both had proved ineffectis 
enough so far. But they quickly discovered that (!.: 
Army aeroplanes which had been almost power! 
hitherto were enemies to be reckoned with as the liz! 
grew stronger. 

As soon as the Zeprelins began to draw clear of th» 
streets, the aeroplanes that had been mancuvrin+ 
round waiting for a chance to strike, pee to let fu'l 
the bombs they carried. Most of them had risen to « 
great height. They swooped down together like «. 
swarm of angry wasps, heedless of the Icaden hi.:' 
from the machine guns on the Zeppelin’s upper dc’. . 
They had watched, in helpless inactivity, the hori: 
of the night bombardment of London. Now thc; 
had a chance to strike back. Aeroplane after ac: 

lane was hit, and pilot after pilot found his la-t 
Karbecr, but still those that remained never falter! 
in their fierce attack. : 

Many ci were hit; but the damage inflict! 
by the small shells from the aeroplanes was in m.>! 
cases not sufficient to bring the monsters to earth. 

The injured airships blundered on down the wit’ 
some unable to steer, but all retaliating on the hel}! -- 
countryside below. Ruined towns and blazing villaxe- 
marked the course they took, and every milo vi: 
strewn with the torn wings and shattered engines «! 
fallen aeroplanes. 

In that deadly fight forty of our airmon gave their 
lives, and gave them willingly. But they did not «! 
alone. One Zeppelin was hit by a bomb in the engin 
room; her petrol tank burst, and the spirit spurted ou! 
in a great spray of flame. Her gas-bag caught fir. 
and she drif helplessly earthwards, an inferno «! 
smoke and fire, her crew, mad with agony, leaping 0! 
in her descent. Only one other Zeppelin was injul: 
mortally. An explosion in one of the compartmen! 
of her gas- caused a serious leak, and she descend 
slowly into the middle of the broad expanse of Elst 
Reservoir. There she floated for an hour, until » 
detachment of artillery came up and blew her to pice» 
from the bank. , 

But the rest of the fleet swept on, heedless of thet 
companions’ fate. It was the fortune of war. As th: A 
flew thoy left panic, death, and desolation bebi: 
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them; they allowod nothing to stop them in their 
reer. 

. Oise or two of the damaged Zeppelins began to lag 

; hind, but the main fleet sped northwards to their goal. 

‘The possibility that the air-fleet might be unable to 
rcturn to their bases for ammunition and fuel had been 
torescen. Supplies of both wero stored ready for their 
ise on the east coast of Scotland in secret arsenals 
smong the mountains, Onee they had _ replenished 
trcir stock of petrot and explostses the Zeppelins 
would be ready for another midnight raid, to completo 
tho work of terrorising that had been so well begun. 

{t was half an hour after the aeroplane attack that 
the look-out on one of the foremost Zeppelins sighted 
an airship ahead. It was no German craft—that was 
dear. It was far , and its frail body was 
Lcing tossed about roughly by tho strong wind. Still, 
it maneuvred manfully to hold its position until the 
Corman fleet came up with it. 

A sudden exclamation burst from the commander 
of the leading German ship, who was eyeing the strange 
airship through his glasses. He turned to his officers. 

“The Delia!” he exclaimed. Tien, with a sneer, ho 
added ; “ These British fools have pluck! It is brains 
thoy lack. One ship against a flect—and such a ship!” 

He laughed and then gave a sharp order. 

Ilis vessel did not alter her pace or her course. On 
che swept, straight for the Delia. 
\hen within fifty yards tho 
Zeppelin’s guns spoke. They were 
answered by those of the British 
siship. But the German guns 
took effect. The shots from the 
jiila, swaying and tossing as she 
was in the breeze, wont wide. 

‘then suddenly the uncxpected 
lappened. The Delta swerved and 
came acrozs the courso of tho 
Zeppelin. Twenty yards separated 
them—ten—five! The crew of 
the German airship made super- 
iuman efforts to swing their craft 
clear, but they were too late. 

‘There was a rending, ripping 
«und as the iron framework of 
the Zeppelin tore its way at sixty 
niles an hour into the yielding 
body of the Delta. Tho two air- 

iipsseemed likelive things as they 

clung together, six thousand feet 
sbove the ground, in an embrace 
like that of wrestlers, 

Furiously, with knives and axcs, 
the Germans sought to hack their 
vessel free. Even while they were 
making the attempt figures were 
scen leaping from tho car of tho 
(Helta, climbing with the strength of 
c-speration along the wire ae 
and shrouds on to the body of the 
Zeppelin. 

‘Thero in mid-air the crews of tho 
two vessels fought—some with 
weapons, some with their naked 
tists—while the two airships were 
-wirled onwards by the eddying 
wind. Fire had broken out at the 
moment of collision. Fanned by the 
hrecze, the flames were spreading 
rapidly. Tho gas escaping from 
tho airships’ gas-bags caught fire 
and flared out in vast gas-jets fifty 
ivct in height. 

_And still that strange, terriblo 
‘uht went on. The rest of tho 
‘cep of Zeppelins watched it, 
awestruck, horror-stricken, yet P 

unable to interfere. From below it was seen by tho 
yrople of a dozen towns and villages. 

As the gas escaped tho airships, still locked in their 
“otesque embraco, began to sink lower, then to fall 
lure rapidly. Swifter and swifter became the descent ; 
ihe airships were now no more than a mass of scarlet 
‘ame flashing across the grey sky. Still those black 
specks that were human-beings fought even in their 
(ath-agony in the midst of a sea of fire. 

When the blazing wreck reached tho ground a few 
charred embers among the masses of molten metal and 
-cd-hot- machin. ry were all that remained of the 
‘.cws of both sii ice 
_ Thus the third Zeppelin fell. Tho rest of the fect 
Cid not wait to mourn her fate. They flew onwards, 
“ver onwards, upon their merciless mission, sowing 
‘estruction far and wide across tho helpless land, 
‘heir erewa drunk with the lust of power and the 
vcrtainty of victory. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Unfinished Match. 

Tr was September 30th—tho dato fixed for the 
‘eeting of those old football rivals, Newcastle and 
Midchester United. They had beon in tho final of 
‘he English Cup tho previous season, and after 9 point- 
"53 draw at the Palace, Newcastle had won the coveted 
‘tophy by the narrow margin of a goal. Midchester’s 
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supporters were in Ligh hopes that on the present 
occasion this defeat would be wiped out. 

_ The match was on the Midzhester ground, and the 
Newcastle team were in training at a neighbonring 
village. The great game was the sole topic of local 
conversation ; and eager enthusiasts were crossing off 
the days on their calendars as if hoping thereby to 
mako the time pass more quickly. 

Only two days to go! Excitement was at fever- 
heat. And then there came the news which banished 
for the moment all thoughts of the great match from 
the mini of tho kcenest football enthusiast. 

The telegraphs were busy flashing out from one end 
of the land to the other the terrible details of tho 
German air-invacion. Tho newspapers, with their 
flaring posters, pro*laimed to the nation at large, to 
every busy town and sleepy village, the terrible crisis 
that had descended upon the country. 

The vast majority of the people had seen no airships 
et. ‘They only knew what the papers told them— 
ow the death-dealing Zeppelins appeared silently and 

mysteriously under cover of night, accomplished their 
mission, and departed. No man knew, in all the 
length and breadth of the country, when they might 
appear over his dwelling, menacing his life and the 
lives of those he loved. 


The nation’s hesrt stood still, Factories ceased 
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work, foundry furnaces were banked down, the colliers 
did not descend to their work in the mines. Every 
cloud that drifted across the midnight sky caused 

anic in those who watched and waited in paralysed 
idleness for the coming of the airships. 

The busy manufacturing town of Midchester watched 
with the rest of England. The busy whirr of looms, 
the roar of furnaces had ceased. Men and girls stood 
about talking in little groups. It was September 30th 
—the day long fixed for the opening football match of 
the Midchester season. But football was not the 
topic of their conversation, The match was for- 
gotten, Everyone was talking of tho latest item 
of news in the papers—the reported disaster to the 
fiect. 

Until it came a certain amount of cheery optimism 
had prevailed. We wero unprepared, of course— 
everyone admitted that—but we should muddle 
through, as usual. That had been the general opinion. 
But these last tidings had changed it. Despair was 
beginning to show upon their faces and to sink deep 
into their hearts, 

Harry Stokes was one of the thousands of idlers who 
were spending their day in lounging about the strects 
of Midchester. He was not a lazy man, but his idle- 
ness was enforced, as ho had found the factory at 
which he worked shut down when he arrived that 
morning, on account of the large number of absentees 
among its workers the previous day. Consequently 


he was wandering about the streets killing time, and 
he found the prucess a painful one. 

Harry Stokes was not afraid of work, and he liked 
pleasure and excitement when ho coull get them. 
But mero idleness seemed to him a shocking waste of 
time. He wished something would happen. If tho 
German airships weve really coming. he wished they 
would come and get it over, so that ho could go back 
to work, as usual. He looked up at the sky. The 
morning clouds had blown away, and the sun was 
shining. There were certaialy no airships about over 
Midchester. 

Mr. Stokes transferred his attention from the sky 
to the strect, and he observed as he did so that the 

ople were no longer standing about in aimless groups, 

ut scemed all to be moving in one direction as with 
a settled purpose. 

Then he realised what it was. There was a football 
miich on. He could hardly help smiling to himsolf 
at the idea of watching foot ball when we were at war 
with Germany. But after a few moments’ hesitation 
he began to move with the crowd. After all, ho 
might as well kill time on the football ground as in 
the streets. It would give him. something clse to 


think about, at any rate. 
Rather a shock awaited him when he reached tho 
grounl 


Ifo had expected to find a mere handful of 
spectators distributed over the vast 
arena. Instead, every seat was 
occupicd, and the cheaper parts of 
tho ground wero packed with as 
dense a crowd a3 had thronged to 
sco Midchester at the Crystal Palace 
the previous April 

Yet the explanation was simple. 
It was not that the people wero 
callous and were not affected by 
the terrible tidings they had read 
in the newspapers. li was rather 
that the strain was beginning to 
tell on men’s nerves, They longed 
for something fresh to think about. 
They had come to kill time, to get 
away from their own thoughts. 

Hardly a voico was raised to 
cheer as the two famous teams filed 
out into the field of play. The 
match started in a strange hush of 
silence. It might have affected tho 
nerves of lesser players, bub there 
were several internationals among 
the ranks of both teams, and every 
man was playing to win. 

A Newcastle rush tuok the ball 
down to the mouth of the Midchester 
goal. Tho crowd scemed to wake 
suddenly from their apathy. A 
roar of apprehension burst from 
thousands of throats, followed by 
a huge sigh of relief as the talt 
Midehester goalkeeper sprang out 
and fisted the ball away, conceding 
a corner, but saving his precious 
chargo. 

The corner-kick was placed beauti- 
fully —right in tho goal-mouth. 
Half the crowd was on its fret, 
shouting hysterically. Tho bad 
news of the morning was forgotten. 
For the moment nothing scemed tu 
matter, except that the small, brown 
sphere should be kept from passing 
between the posts. 

There was a ficrce scrimmage 
within the penalty area, Twice 
the ball was got away, twice the 
Newcasilo halves returned it. Then 
the visiting centre-forward got possession of the 
ball—for the fraction of a second he peis.d himself on 
his Icft foot and tosk aim. ‘Then his right shot ous 
and the ball sped fast and truc into the corner of the net. 

A decp groan arose from the packed beaches. But 
it was followed by a storm of encouraging shouts. Ib 
was an old saying that Midchester seklom drew first 
bloud; they only played up to their true form after a 
goal had been scored against them. 

And to-day they lived up to their reputation. From 
the kick-off their forwards went straight down tho 
field, with quick, skilful short passes, making a bee- 
line for the Newcastle goal. They were forced bacl< 
by the steadiness of the defence, but again and again 
they returned to the attack. The crowd rose to their 
fect and cheered them on lustily. Suddenly. close to 
the half way lino, Hutson, the Midchester United 
forward, the idol of the crowd, received the ball, Ho 
made a fcint as if to pass, change‘ his mind, kept tho 
ball himself, and went on. ‘“ Hutson’s off!” the ery 
went up in triumph from Midchester’s supporters. Ho 
was off, indeed. Like a streak he seemed to pass 
between tho opposing halves, and cluded the bach 
who came forward to tackle him. In front of him 
there was only the goalkeeper. He rushed out. ‘Yoo 
late! With a deft, delicate touch the famous centres 
forward alipped the ball past him between the goalposts. 

Ono all! The crowd rose in their places and cheered 


(Continued at foot of next psge.) 
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r the King's. Boormaker 


By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


(Mr. Bulley, for over thirty years, was the chief 
assistant to one of the best known bootmakers in the 
West End. During that time he provided the Royal 
Family with their footwear, King George, King 
Edward, and Queen Alerandra, the Kaiser, the Tsar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other famous 
people have had their boots and shoes. from him. 


This week he tells a few stories about Queen 
Victoria.) 


STORIES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


QoeeEN Vicrorta always wore elastic spring 
boots, that is to say “elastic side”? boots. Unlike 
most of our royal customers, however, she changed 
her bootmakers from time to time. The fact is 
that she, like many another lady in a less exalted 
position, liked to buy in the cheapest market. The 
chief would not lower his prices for anyone, high or 
low, and charged Queen Victoria exactly the same 
as any other lady. 

She found one day, through one of her attendants, 
however, that she could get her boots made cheaper 
at another shocmaker’s, and there she used to have 
them made for some time. 

Queen Victoria’s boots were really marvels of 
workmanship. The uppers were made of the 
very finest glove kid, so fino indeed that they could 
be doubled up in one’s hand like a silk hand- 
kerchief. 

Soles Like a Worn Sixpence. 

The Icather itself was as soft and as pliable as 
any silk, for the late Queen always liked a very soft 
hoot. More than any other boots we ever made, 
they could be said to fit like a glove. The soles 
were as thin as possible; indeed they were no thicker 
than a worn sixpence. The Queen preferred quite 
plain boots, and in fact they bad no toe-caps even. 

After the Queen had tricd scveral West-end 
bootmakera, she discovered an old shoemaker who 
was very clever at this fino work, and who made her 
hoots for her at about half the price of a West-end 
shoemaker. After that she never left him, and he 
made every article of footwear for her—hcr boots, 
shoes, and slippers. Naturally he was extremely 
proud of working for her. 

In the year 1878, while we were still working for 
her Majesty, I attended Buckingham Palace to 
take some orders. While there I heard rather an 
amusing story which has not yet, to my knowledge, 
eeen the light of print. 

The Qucen had occasion to go to the Royal 
Stables and as she passed one of the coachmen’s 


THE TERROR BY NIGHT (continued from page 1103). | 


him to the echo. Such a noiso as they mado might 
havo been heard for miles around. Harry Stokes 
cheered with the best of them. The noise did not die 
away until the players had once more lincd up for the 
restart. 

Silence fell as the great crowd sottled down once 
more to watch and appreciate the fine points of tho 
game. Upon the silence there broke suddenly the 
sound of a voice shrill with terror. It was that of 
Harry Stokes. His attention had wandere® for one 
moment from the game, and he was proclaiming what 
he had seen. 

“ Airships! ”” 

The gatno was forgotten. All eycs were turned 
aloft. Close at hand and drifting evcry moment nearer 
was a Zeppelin—one of those monsters of tho 
air of which all had read, all had dreamed, but 
posters none in that vast assembly had ever seen 

efore. 

In the distance was another, but it was on the one 
«lose at hand that all attention was focussed. ‘There 
was something strange and ungainly in her move- 
ments. She was turning round and round slowly as 
if on a pivot, and her crew seemed to have lost the 
power to control her direction. 

A strange, low murmur rose from the denscly 
packed inclosure—a murmur half fearful, half fierce. 
Fists were raised and shaken aloft, and a menacing 
growl of spe fury broke upon the air. 

It was all a matter of scconds. It was apparent 
now that there was something vitally wrong withthe 
ae She was hanging directly over the crowded 
football ground, but it was evident that her 
genes was leaking seriously, for she was sinking 
visibly. 

a yon never clear the ground!’ a voice shrieked. 
“She'll come down right on top of us.” 

Almost at the same moment, a small dark object 

flashed earthwards from one of the airship's cars, 


houses she met his wife coming from the bakehouse 
with the family dinner on a large dish. 

The Queen stopped her at her door, and said: 
“ What is it you here which smells so delicious ?” 

“Oh, your Majesty, this is our dinner. On Sun- 
day we all have our dinners baked in the bake-house- 
oven, where the bread is cooked during the week !* 

“May I come in and taste it ?” asked the Queen. 
Afterwards she said : “ I have never eaten anything 
nicer in my life! I will send the chef to you to 
show him how you manage to get such a delightful 
flavour.” 

Boots for Austria’s King and Queen. 

The “ dinner,’ which consisted of meat baked 
in a big dish half-filled with water and surrounded 
by potatoes, was served for years aftcrwards to 
Queen Victoria. 

Although we made as little as possible for ladies, 
in fact we only made boots and shoes for ladies 
because we did so for their husbands, there was one 
big lady customer we had, and that was the Empress 
of Austria, who was assassinated in 1898. 

We first began to make boots for the Emperor 
Joseph and the rest of tho Austrian Royal Family 
in the carly ’70’s. Whcre Royalty goes, so does the 
Court and Society, as a rule, and we had at that time 
a large number of the Austrian nobility coming to 
us for footwear. 

The Empress came nearly every other year for a 
three months’ stay in Cheshire, whero she took a 
large estate for hunting. She was the finest horse- 
woman in Europe. She always rode in breeches 
and top boots like a man, and better indced than 
the great majority of men. 

She obtained all her riding-boots and other foot- 
wear from us when she was in England. All her 
boots were men’s boots, in reality, only of a lighter 
make. She never wore the same boots*two days 
in succession, and rarely wore a pair more than half 
a dozen times in all. 

When she was not in England, the chief used to 


Men’s hearts stood still, An instant later there 
came the sickening crash of an explosion from the 
spot where the bomb had fallen among the crowd. 

A hoarse, sullen roar of fury rose from the dense 
mass of human beings. They were packed so tight] 
that they could not move aside to escape, thong 
the huge bulk of tho airship seemed to be descending 
right on top of them. 

Two more bombs fell—two ghastly red gaps were 
torn through the black mass of the crowd. 

Then the Zeppclin came to earth. 

As shoe touched there was a wild struggle among 
the seething mass of humanity who thronged round 
her. Fear was dead. One desire, one passion seemed 
to sway them all. Every man, every woman in the 
crowd struggled to reach the airship. 

In the space of a few seconds she became black 
with o thousand swarming figures. 

The crew had aelhered in tho after car, revolvers 
in hand. A dozen resolute men, well armed, can do 
a great deal against an unarmed, undisciplined multi- 
tude. They hoped even now to hold the crowd at 


ay. 

But not such a crowd as this. 

Harry Stokes, factory hand and football enthusiast, 
found himself in the van of the first party to get a foot 
in the Zeppeiin’s car. By his side was ao large red- 
bearded man, fresh from tho labour cf the foundry. 
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go over to Vienna for orders. While there he was 
shown the magnificent riding-school, whero the 
Empress practised the most daring feats of horse- 
manship. The school was fitted with hurdles ani 
hedges and other obstacles over which the Empre: - 
rode with daredevil recklessness. She practised 
there every day, and none of her Court, fine riders 
though many of them were, could approach her i:; 
skill and daring. She was always happiest in th. 
saddle with her top-boots on, going across countr; 
at full gallop. : 
Although, as I have told you, we were not a 
ladies’ firm, yet my first oxperience of actual! 
waiting upon royally was when I waited ups» 
threo ladies, tho three young daughters of King 
Edward VII., then Prince of Wales. ° 


A Wild Screaming and Tally-ho-ing. 

The three girls, they were none of them out uf 
their teens, were the Princess Louise, who beezm» 
the wife of the Duke of Fife, Princess Maud, who i; 
now Queen of Norway, and Princess Victori:. 
I had brought with me three pairs of hessians-. 
long riding-boots—for the Princessos to wear when 
riding in Hyde Park. These hessians cost £5 5s. 
a pair, the prico we charged whether we made them 
for a child or an adult. There was no half price is 
boots for children ! 

I had not been very long in London—ny hon- 
was in Devon—and when I was told to go t: 
Marlborough House my knees shook a great dea! 
more than they do now, though I shall never se 
fifty again. 

As I was walking up the staircase with the Loo'- 
in my bag, I suddenly heard a wild screaming aint 
tally-ho-ing. Before I knew what had happened. 
three wild figures, hair flying and skirts all awry, 
shot past me on the banisters and fell, a tangled, 
laughing mix-up of frills and furbelows, on th: 
landing at my feet. : 

When the arms, legs, and heads had disentiviz!..) 
themselves, the three Princesses stood reveal..). 
They had given tho slip to their attendant and 
were sliding down tho banisters all unconscious thi 
anyone was coming up ! 

I was nearly knocked down, and the Princess 
Louise, when she had recovered her breath, said : 
“Tam very sorry; I hope we haven’t hurt you!” 
and asked me who I was. 

I told her that I had come to fit her and her 
sisters with riding-boots. They directcd me to the 
room where their attendant was, and the three came 
in a few moments afterwards looking as sedaiv 
and quiet as though they had never heard the word 
“ Tomboy!" But, lady-like, after they had bee: 
fitted they could not resist the temptation cl 
walking round the room and admiring thems¢ly<: 
and one another ! 

(Next week: ‘‘ Making Society’s Boois.’’) 
“Go for them! Don’t let the murderers live! 
Come on, lad,’’ he was saying. 

They pressed on, men, yes, and women, too, who kad 
lost all fear of death and pain, who felt only the wild 
primitive lust for revenge upon a natural enemy. 

The Germans’ revolvers spoke as they advanced. 
The red-bearded man gave a sudden groan and cc!- 
lapsed upon the floor of the car. Harry Stokes felt 
a sharp pain in his arm. But he did not heed it. Ie 
rashed furiously on, shouting, mad with passion. 
The others who went with him were men no longe:. 
They were animals thirsting for blood. With his nake'! 
fist he felled a huge German with a siedge-hamm:: 
blow, and then was lost in the fighting mass. . 

The crowd swept over the wrecked airship with 
the irresistible force of a tidal wave. Its hugo gas-bav 
was torn into a thousand shreds; the metal bars of it: 
framework were bent and torn and twisted. 

No one knew how the Germans went down. Th: 
were down and that within two minutes of the fi- 
wild rush of the crowd. . 

Uiterly callous of the fact that they were tramplim: 
on the bodies of the vanquished airmen and still ma: 
with the lust of revenge, the crowd, having destroyed 
everything that was destructible, now turncd ty 
look for souvenirs. 

One man espied a pretty little silver German cagle 
which surmounted thecompass. In triumph he foug! 
his way out of the crowd with it. Others secured smu ! 
pieces of machinery, bits of the silken envelope, ani 
cooking utensils found in the cook’s quartcrs, Son’ 
even did -not hesitate to tear the rather claborat: 
buttons and small decorations from the uniforms of 
the dead Germans. : 

And when at last a strong force of police arrived 
and drove the mob off, a stranger to the scene wou! 
never have guessed from the battered frameworh. 
that was almost flat on the ground, that he was loobiny 
at the remains of one of Germany’s latest Drcadnouyh'+ 
of the air. 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


—For the five best Limericks I will give Novel Sealins-wax S:ts. Mark postcards ‘‘ Aero."’ (See page 1118.) 
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The King of Italy Only Comes 
Up to His Wife’s Shoulder. 


THE accession of a new 
king to the Greek throne will 
add another to the list of 

royal couples who are, from 
the point of view of inches, 
had matches. The new King of Greece is quite 
1 couple of inehes shorter than his Queen, the 
Kaiser’s sister. 

In the case of the Kaiser and the Kaiserin the 
lifference is so noticeable that when the two are 

photographed together the precaution is generally 
taken to see that tho Kaiscrin is sitting while 
lcr husband stands. 

King Alfonso of Spain is not a particularly small 
man, but he is a good deal shorter than his English 
wife, Geen, Victoria Eugenie. The Tsarina is half 
1 head taller than the Tsar. But the biggest 

sifference of all is in the case of the King of Italy, 
who has shown signs of being very sensitive to the 
fact that he only comes up to the shoulder of his 
wife from Montenegro. 

But with the royal couples of Belgium and 
Norway the greater height is on the usual side. 
The King of Belgium, i eed, with his six foot two, 
is the tallest man in any of the royal ciecles of 
Europe. 


TB football season is now at an end and, 
consequently, our Football Competition is 
finished. Those readers who have derived 
pleasure and profit from the competition while 
it ran, will find an equal amount of enjoyment 
in coon the “‘ Middles ” Competition, of which 
you will find full particulars on the last page of 
this number. 

The prizes offered are exceedingly liberal, 
and by the exercise of a little ingenuity and 
thought, there is little doubt that you will 
succeed in securing a substantial prize. 

This week the first prize is £2 a Week for 
Five Years. Surely the most liberal offer ever 
mae by any paper in a competition of this 

in 

There are also other substantial prizes, 
varying from £50 downwards. 

In order to enable you to exercise your 
knowledge of football, you will find among the 
list of words from which you are entitled to 
make Middles, some which have special refer- 
ence to this sport. 

Turn at once to the last page of this number, 
and see what you can do towards winning the 
£2 a Week for Five Years. 
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And So Vo Some Trains. 


al ——— Tiny Kings | 10 FOOTBALL COMPETITORS. Ships Sow Seeds 


Drrina the last few ycars 
botanists have noticed that 
there has been a_ great 
levelling-up of plants on the 
innumerable islands scattered 
over the Pacific. The vege- 
tation of two islands a 
thousand miles apart is as likely as not to be exactly 
the same, while formerly there used to be marked 
differences. 

The reason is said to be the steamship. The 
Pacific is now covered with a nctwork of steamer 
routes, 

At cach port the wind pours a fine powder 
of almost invisible seeds over cach ship and 
blows ashore some of those she received at 
ene ports of call. Thus ships are, without 

nowing it, altering tho vegetation of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Trains sow sceds, too. At any rate, that is tho 
explanation offered by American botanists for tho 
way in which the Middle West (the regions west 
of the Mississippi) is growing plants that once 
belonged sulcly to the Atlantic coast. 

Even the barren eastern slopes of the Rockics 
are now growing trees that were never planted 
by the hand of man. The trains have done the 
sowing. 


WHERE’S THE BALL? 


ENTER OUR NEW SUMMER FOOTBALL CONTEST NOW. 
£50 MUST BE WON. 


As wo announced last weck, we have started this 


thousands of our readers who are keenly interested 
in football shall not be without a special contest during 
the months which must elapse until next September, 
when another football season commences. The contest 
will last for four weeks in all and the first picture 
ap) tee in our last issue. 

here is no entry fee, and the prize money, which 
must be won, is £50. Lady readers are invited to 
match their skill against the men enthusiasts. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

The drawing below is a reproduction—from an 
actual photograph—of an incident in o League football 
match. The only thing missing is tho ball. 

All you have to do is to study the picture carefully | 
and then mark, with a distinct cross, the square which, 


PEARSON'S SUNIMER FOOTBALL COMPETITION. PICTURE fio. 


Tho ball does not overlap squares, it occupics the’ 
whole space of one. 

The first picturo appearcd last week and in each 
of the next two issues of Pearson's Weekly a*iew 
picture will appear, also with the ball missing. 
must be treated in the same manner. 

The first prize of £25 will be paid to the reader who 
marks the square in each of the four pictures where 
the balls should be according to the original photographs 
in our possession. 

Five prizes of £5 will be awarded to the competitors 
whose efforts come next in order of merit. 

In the event of a number of competitors getting all 
four pictures correct, the 


be awarded according to the Editor’s discretion. 
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in your opinion, marks the place where the ball ought 
novel fcotball contest so that the many tens of | to be. 1 
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vize-money of £50 will 


RULES FOR COMPETIT 

Mark the square which you decide sible wtag ‘the Lall with 

a distinct cross, thus X. Only one cross may be mule on 

one picture, but any number of sets of pictiwes may be sent 

in, provided that each set of four pictures is svparately and 
securely fastened together. 

2. Names and addresses of compettions must be written in ink 
in the space provided at the foot of the picture, Type- 
writing and lead pencil cannot be accep 

qi en you have fulfilled rules 1 and 2, cut ont the picture 
neatly and keep it by you—with last week’s—until two 
more have appea 

4. The closing date will be announced later. 

5. There is no entr, ry te 

6. The first prize o! £25 will be awarded to the sender of the 

four football pictures containing a cross iu the actual square 

originally occupied by each ball. Five prizes of £5 will be 
awarded to the competitors whose efforts come next in 
order of mer.t. In the event of a tie between two or more 
competitors, the prize-money of £30 will be awarded 
uccording to the Editor's diseretion. 

The Third Picture will appear next week. 


I agree to abide by the decision publishes in “Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as iinal and tegat'y pieiet. and I eater only on this 


understan 
Signature ... 


ng, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “Pearson's Wee 
ADRESS vorsssncsnscssccseetenenencsesecesereees 


PUTT ETISTTRETET ERC PTeE eer . 


KEEP “THIS. "PICTURE BY “you. “WITH LAST WEEK'S UNTIL YOU HAVE THE SET OF FOUR. 


Now, yew giddy bachelors! I expect you haven't married because you have not m2t Miss Right. 
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Ir was the night beforo the City and Suburban. 

The “fast goods” from Manchester to London 
was due away in five minutes. The guard, lantern 
in hand, was making his final examination of 
couplings and brakes. A few es from the van, 
and just outside the wide circlo of light thrown by 
tho great arc-lamp overhead, a man was standing. _ 

He was a little man—short of stature, slight in 
build, clean shaven, wearing a cloth cap, and at close 
quarters and in a better light having an unmistakably 
horsy appearance. As the guard approachcd he drew 
nearer, yet still taking care to keep in the shadow. — 

“I told you I couldn't do it,” said the guard testily. 
** It’s no uso waiting. If I was spotted it would mcan 
tho sack. And you never know who's about.” 

Ho walked round to the other side of the van. 
The man followed. On tho next road there was a 
train of empties standing. It screened them from 
observation. The man spoke rapidly in low, earnest, 

leading tones in which tho words ‘‘ dead broko ”’ and 
*last chance” cropped out above the resi, till tho 
guard cut him short with a gruff “ In with you then! 
Here, this side! Wot round there. D’yo want to 
have me copp’d afore we start ?”” 

He flung open the door. 

** Get to the back and lio down. You'll find a sack 
there you can pull over you till we pull out. There's 
nobody riding with mo this trip, or 1 couldn’t do it.” 

The guard came out from behind tho train, and was 
standing by the side of his van talking to a shunter two 
minutes later, when a clerk from the goods oflice 
handed him his waybill. Ho blew his whistle, waved 
his lamp, and the wheels of tho “ fast goods” began 
to revolve. 

“Right away !’? muttered Johnnie Trimmer under 
the sack. ‘So far, so good! Secms as if I am going 
to have a real chance at last !’’ Ho forgot that Fato 
takes a hand in every game. 

“All right, don’t tell me anything you don’t want 
to. I s’poso you do feel tired. You lovk it. Well, 
go to sleep if you like.” 

The guard was not quite setisficd with himself, and 
therefore inclined to be suspicious of his ‘‘ passenger.”’ 
He was carrying the man to London, contrary to tho 
eevee’ regulations, aud not quite suro why he was 

oing it. 

The tale the man had pitched him might or might 
not be true. But that he was on the rocks went 
without saying. Whatever the cause and whoever’s 
tho fault it wag plain that his luck was out. Whilc 
the way he had wolfed the bread and meat that was 
offered him was fairly goes proof of his assertion that 
he had eaten nothing all day. 

Therefore it was probably true that hc had walked 
two-and-twenty miles into Manchester. He looked 
like it certainly ; like a man who had been tramping 
fer hours, hoping, so he said, to cadge a lift by a 
** night goods ’’ to London. 

If he could only reach London to-morrow, to-morrow 
morning carly; in time to see somebody before some- 
thing happened, it would give him the chance of his 
life, maybe his very last chance. That was the tale he 
bad told. 

“* Don’t know why I’m doing it,’ thought the guard, 
watching him as he dcvoured the food. ‘ Mor’n 
likely he’s a wrong ’un; and as for tho old mother 
at Batley, I reckon he just threw her in to bring 
down the scale. 

“Been used to horscs, haven't you?” said tho 
guard. A Yorkshireman himself, Alf Locke was fond 
of @ gee-gee. 

* Been in a racing stable—Stoncham’s,” answered 
the man with his mouth full. : 

After tho meal had been disposed of he had shown 
an inclination to sleep and a disinclination to talk. 
His twenty-mile tramp, the meal, and tho jog-ajog-jog 
of the revolving wheels all conduced to slumber. 

““ What time do wo get in?’ he inquired. 

“* We're duc at Camden at 5.30, and as we're the 
* fast through goods’ we run almost as punctual as a 


” 


Alf Locke threw his questioner a louk. 

* Not what you may call bct. Had a bob on now 
and then. Why?” 

Tho other man hesitated, looked dreamy, and 
glancing over to the corner whcre the sacks lay, said, 
** Tell you in the morning, p’r’aps.”’ 

It was then that the guard, feeling huffy, had told 
him not to tell anything ho didn’t want to. 

It wanted o quarter to six, and tho fast goods was 
approaching the tunnel at Primrose Hill. 

“I’m sorry I haven’t a coin to hand you for tho 
favour you’ve done me,” said tho “ passenger,” 
addressing the guard. ‘ But I can put you on to a 
* dead cert’ for the City and Suburban.”’ 

The guard straightencd up. “I don't know that 
that’s any use to mc,” he said coldly. ‘* Butu-——” 
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Man,” broke in tho other sharply, cutting the 

ard’s sentence in two with a snap ‘* You've been 
ooled p’r’aps scores of times by the tips you got from 
a sporting paper. Lost your money. ell, you 
won't lose it this journey. I’m Jack Trimmer—once 
held a license and rode in all the big events—and my 
tip’s going to put a thousand pounds in my pocket if 
I can only get hold of a sport I know in town 
before ho starts for the course. 

“ Back Wild Briar, sonny—back him for all you 
can. Tho odds were long yesterday; this morning 
they'll be longer. Take my advice and you won't 
regret it—don’t, and you will. Wild Briar’s going to 
do a thing to-day, my friend, that all the clubs will 
be wringing their hands over to-morrow.” 

“Tl think about it,” said the guard, without 
meaning it, yet impressed by the carnestncss of his 
passenger's manner. 

““You’d bettcr get off here. Slip across them 
metals, follow tho cart-road, and it'll take you out.” 

“Thanks! Don't forget Wild Briar.” 

Two minutes later tho guard made ono of a little 
group gathered round a man who had been knocked 
down by a train of coal wagons, which had been 
shunted on to tho read ho was crossing. Both legs 
had been badly crushed, and he was unconscious. 

“What was he doing here? Who is he?” asked 


the head shunter. 

_** Never saw him before,” said onc. The guard held 
his peace, He had recogniscd his passcnger, Jack 
Trimmer. 

“Ring up the ambulance and the p'lice,” said the 
head shuntcr. “He must be got to the hospital, 
quick.” 

** Don’t furget—Wild Briar,” murmured the uncon- 
scious burden as tlicy lifted him from the metals. 

“Vm sorry for that poor devil,” muttered Locke 
to himself as he went back to his van. 

The guard signcd off, washed, and went to breakfast, 
still thinking of Jack Trimmer. Ho was off duty 
now till the evening. He would go with the 11 p.m. 


FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 


Five of these watches are wacting to be won in the 


fouiline contest on page 1C93, 


fast goods back to Manchester. Till nino o’clock, 
however, ho was frec. Ifo lay down for an hour, 
then he got up and went off to the hospital where 
they had taken tho injured man. It was 10.40 by 
the hospital clock as he passed through the doors. 

“They had to cut off both legs,” said the sister in 
charge of the ward. ‘ Yes, he’s conscious,” she 
added, “ but there's no hope. You can sce him for a 
few minutes.” 

The guard found his passenger Jying on his back, 
staring blankly at the cciling, his mind evidently 
absent from his body. 

** Well,” ho said chcerily, pulling a chair clese to 
tho bed, ‘‘ this is hard Juck.”’ 

The man turned his head. “ Hello!’’ ho said 
fecbly, a faint smilo crossing his face. ‘* You're a 
good sort, guard, to come out to see me. I got my 
ticket this morning; and I’m on my last journey. 
A month ago I shouldn’t have cared shucks. But 
iT ell hie it’s no use hiding it—it’s hit me 
hard.” 


“ Didn’t you sce them wagons?” 

“Yes, but I thought they were going on the other 
road. I mcant going down to Epsom to-day to see 
Wild Briar bring it off. I could have got a ‘ fiver’ 
out of the racing bloke I told you about—him I was 
going to take the tip to. And I should have stood to 
win a hundred and fifty at yesterday's price ; besides 
getting the thousand what he would have given me 
to-night after the horse won for tipping him. Now 
it’s all off.” 

“You seem to belicve in him anyway,” eaid the 
guard with a smile. 

“Belicve! There's no ‘believe’ about it. It’s 
what I’ve called it—a dcad cert. I know what that 
horse can do, and I know he’s going to do it. 

“Now, look here. I shan't get up again. I’m 
settled. I'd like you to back him because I know 
it would put money in your pocket. Anyway, will 
you back for me? at not for me, but for 
the poor old lady at Batloy—my old mother? I 
told you I was dcad broke, but I’ve got a sov. which 
I scraped up onc way and another, partly by starving 


Recipes limited to thirty words. 
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myself, a- —— to end on Wild Briar, so's the oli 
lady should have a little present on her birthday. 
s’posin’ I couldn’t get to bees te, T shouldn’t like 
her to be disappointed. Of course if—but there. 
i seo how the show’s turned out. Well, put it or 
Wild Briar for me, will you, at the starting price, and 
send the winnings to Mrs. Trimmer, 27 Clifford Street 
Batley. Tell her it’s my birthday present. Say } 
can’t write myself, and that she isn’t to worry if s!. 
don’t hear. 

“Post it on Monday night and she'll get it the 
proper day. Ill téll the nurse to give you the so. 
(io to the old firm, Jimmy Bashford’s, and it'll L:: 
all right.” 

‘**He’s been talking long enough,” said the nur 
approaching. ‘I must ask you to go now, please.” 

And with Jack Trimmer’s sovercign in his pucl:: 
Alf Locke, goods guard, left the ward. 

Out in fo street he walkod slowly, thinking. 37. 
had half a mind to go and see the race himsclf. H» 
looked at his watch. There was plenty of time. 1). 
had nevcr known & man eo dead sure of a thir: 
and the chap would be pleased to hear that he ba! 
scen the horse win. He'd call at the hospital ar. 
tell-him before he went on duty. 

On the course Locko found that the odds w.-- 
now 33 to ] against Wild Briar. He put on'‘Irimmi ; 
sovercign; then, after a little hesitation he put vu: 
another—one of his own that he was keeping for 4 
special purpose. 

“Tl chance it,” he said. ‘‘ A 33 to 1 chance wou!-! 
be a poor one in the ordinary way; but according t: 
him it’s all over now, but the shoutin’. Anywa. 
I've dong it.” And he walked away with the ticke:. 
in his pocket. 

“* Don’t look up to much,”’ was the Yorkshirem.:,'- 
mental comment on Wild Briar, as the horses wri: 
to the post. “I don’t know, but I shall be ves 
much surprised if he wins.’ 

The horso was a medium-sized dark bay, wi- 
nothing about him to attract notice ; while his fuckes 
looked a mere boy. Very few peoplo paid him ai; 
attention. 

The tapes flew up. Wild Briar was last but one t; 
get off, and in very poor shape. 

** What the dickens!” muttered Locke, as he turici 
away disgusted, ‘“‘could make that chap eo certai, 
about such an ordinary-looking brutc, I cani 
imagine. Anyway, my bet’s gone.”’ 

Then he heard a shout, “ Look at that ber: 
Jingo! Look at Wild Briar!” 

The outsider was now fifth in the bunch, with tle 
rest of the field trailing behind him. Closo to t}: 
Corner ho was neck-and-neck with Red Pippin, w!., 
had been No. 4. 

“By gum!” roared the man next the goods guar! 
his glasses glued to his eyes. “ He’s passed in.. 
That outsider’s going to get a place.” 

They wero in the straight now; the first thi: 
horses bunched together, the favourite Leing this, 
with Wild Briar close behind. - : 

The real battle had begun, and for the first time 
the outsider felt tho whip. He sprang forwat’. 
and in three strides had put himself in front of tL: 
favourite. 7 

The crowd woke up. “Wild Briar! Wi 
Briar!*? The cry came deorn thousands of three: 
Tho lad who was * up’’ was riding to win. a 

Down came the whip again, and with a beaut. | 
stride the little bay shot ahead, bringing 1.- 
muzzle close up to the quarters of the horse thai wo 
leading. : 

The excitement was intense. The favourite hi! 
pulled up and was shoving his noso past the outcids: « 


flank 
Locke gripped thd shoulder of the man with the 
glasses. “ How are ead ” : 

“ Neck-and-neck—Wild Briar and the favour. 
What, a day for the bookies! Gum! Heil vy 
it!” 

They were igs ing the judge's box. Once me" 
thewhip descended, and Wild Briar went forward with 
a bound that took him half a length beyond his 1i\«:. 
It was a full length at tho finish. 

Locke got his money—£68—and Icft the cour-. 
He was anxious now to get back with the tale tu t+ 
man who might perhaps be expecting him 


“I wish he had lived till I could have told hin. 

Locke was talking to the sister. Trimmer bad di! 
at four o'clock. . ; 

“T think he knew it,” sho said. “ His eycs bi! 
peen shut for some minutes; but I saw a smile crevs 
over his face, and his lips move. I bent down at 4 
just caught the words, ‘Wild Briar. Wild Bris 
wins!’ The old soul will get her birthday pres 

s 


When Alf Locke, goods guard, eee the letter (> 
Batley on the followin: Monday the draft he inclos: 
was for £62 instead of £34. ‘All I want,” he sa: 
“ig my own sov. back. I meant giving the poor gi! 
the whole of the ‘ pull-off,’ bar one; now I'll give :. 
to her, bar six, mine and-five left at tho hospital b- 
pay for a decent burial. Somo day, E aps, Pll ca’ 
on her, and tell her that ho died thinking of ber, a! 
that Wild Briar paid for his funeral.” 


t 
a 


WEEK ENDING 
Aprit 26, 1918. 


My business has taken me from time to time inte 

many quecr and sometimes rather unpleasant 
places. 
Qn one occasion it became necessary for me, 
when shadowing a man, to visit a house in White- 
chapel frequented regularly by Continental 
criminals, is was one of the most peculiar cases 
I ever had charge of. 

Mr. X., the gentleman I was shadowing, was 
well connected, but in his youth he had been 
etremely wild, and later he had got mixed up in 
very bad company, and his fathcr, who was engaged 
in business in the city, was anxious to get him 
out of the country ere he could do anything which 
would bring public disgrace on his name. 

Aided by Fear and Greed. 

I know that Mr. X. was in the habit of going to the 
louse I have mentioned, and to get into it I picked 
up the acquaintance of a servant who was employed 
thero; I told her I was a detective and that I 
would pay her well if she took me into the house, 
lut that if she played me falso she would certainly 
goat par by fear and partly by greed, th 

Actua‘ \4 ear and partly by , the 
girl promised to do A I asked, and I went to the 
house at eight o’clock on a night when I had 
tollowed Mr. X. there and had seen him go in. 

When I got into the house, I learnt that Mr. X. 
was in “No. 10” upstairs with two other men. 
I told the servant that I must go upstairs, and 
warned her that she must not stir out of the kitchen 
in my absence. 

There was no one in the house just then Sanee® 
{he occupants of No. 10, and it was a favourablo 
opportunity of roe, oa all I wanted to. 

The passage where No. 10 was situated was quite 
dark and I crept cautiously along it, but when I 
was a few yards from the room the door suddenly 
opened and a man came out. I could see him 
standing in the circle of murky yellow light that 
came from the room, but he could not see me, 
and I stood absolutely still, afraid almost to breathe. 

He looked up and down the passage, and thep 
turned into the room and banged the door. 

One of a Gang of Cheque Thieves. 

I waited for a few moments, and then crept up 
to the door and stood there listening. 

The voices were so low that I could hardly hear 
a word, but presently they grew louder, and after 
about twenty minutes I ta learnt all I wanted 
to know. crept downstairs again, gave the 
servant & sovereign, and departed. 

The result of this bit of work was that Mr. X.’s 
father was able to confront his son with the charge 
of being associated with a gang of cheque thieves 
whose business it was to obtain blank cheques for 
the purposo of forgery, and he offered his son the 
choice of leaving the country at once or of being 
arrested. Two days later Mr. X. sailed for 
Mclbourne. 

Once I was in a gambling den when it was raided 
hy the police. I was shadowing a lady and followed 
her one night to a house in ay ig A little 
while after sho had e in, I knocked at the door, 
4ave the name of the lady I was following as an 
“introduction,” and went upstairs. There were 
about twenty people in the room, gathered about a 
long table, where they were playing baccarat. No 
one took the least notice of me, and I looked on 
for about twenty minutes, and I saw the lady I 
was shadowing win £11 during that time. 
edaate ‘‘We Are Nobbled!"’ 

This was at about 11 p.m., and a little while 
ater four men came in ; the man at the head of the 
table exclaimed 1 

Good heavens, we are nobbled.” 

One woman fainted, but beyond this there was 
no fuss or excitement of any sort. All our names 
were taken, but I managed to make my case 

good,” and was not summoned. - 

The lady I had beon shadowing was the wife of a 
gentleman whose business took him away a great 


~For the five best I will give Briar Pipes. 


This week Miss Maud West, the Celebrated Lady 
Tracker of all sorts of Criminals, relat 
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es some cases 
that have led her into very strange places. 


deal from home; it had come to his ears that hi8 MA 
wife was in the habit of frequenting gambling dens, WS AS 
and I had been commissioned to shadow her to find NS S XS 
out how far this was true. \S y ® 

_ One of the most extraordinary places I ever got 
into was the house of a certain reverend gentleman 
who secretly claimed to be an inspired prophet, 
and who succeeded, like many of hia kind, in getting 
a number of Peco toile women—to belicve 
him, and out of his dupes ho mado money. 

One of his “ followers”? was the daughter of o 
very wealthy picture dealer. He told me that his 
daughter had become very peculiar in her manner 
and general behaviour, and he believed she had 
formed somo ties and friendships of which she was 
keeping him in ignorance. 

Went to a West-end Fiat. 

T ascertained after a few days that the girl was 
in the habit of going to a houso Ict out in flats 
off the Edgware Road in the afternoons. One 
of the flats was occupied by the reverend gentle- 
man I have mentioned, and as the others were 
mainly occupied by business men who were away 
during the day, it seemed cvident that it was the 
reverend gentleman whom my client's daughter 
came to the house to see. 

Standing outside the house one afternoon, I 
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\ There is nothing 
like Zam-Buk for 
stopping pain and 
healing simple flesh 
wounds quickly. 
Zam-Buk is always 
ready for instant use, 
and is a powerful 
antiseptic and never 
loses its high stan- 
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noticed several well-dressed women going into dardof healingeffici- SNS 
it. I remained outside for pearly three hours, and NS ency. Daily mishaps W\\ 
then three ladies came out of the house, one of them SWS "S make m-Buk a WS 
being my client's daughter. I followed them very NN’. dally need s 


closely and learnt enough by their conversation to 
make me begin to suspect the sort of géntleman 
the Rev. Mr. A., as I shall call him, was. 

! Called on the Impostor. 

I spent the next three days in hunting up all the 
information I could about him, and ascertained that 
he had once n a curate at a West-end church, 
and had left i€ not in the best odour, and that he had 
subsequently gone abroad. 

The next day I put on my best afternoon attiro 
and went to call on the reverend impostor. 

I sent in an assumed name, and was shown into 
a small, scantily furnished room. Presently a 
young gentleman with a marked Amcrican accent 
and wearing a well-cut black suit, came to tell 
me that the Rev. Mr. A. was engaged at the present 
moment in “ worship,” but that he would see me 
in about fifteen minutes if I cared to wait. 

‘“ But cannot I join in the worship !” I exclaimed. 
“That is what I have come here for.” 

The young man gave a critical and I thought 
rather approving glance at my attire and jewels, 
and then said gravely: “I shall see!” and went 
out of the room, to return again in a few minutes 
with a request to follow him. I did so to a room 
farther along the passage. 

Held a Flaming Torch. 

He said ‘“‘ Hush!” as he opened the door, and I 
shall never forget the sight that met my eyes. At 
one end of the room was a tall, very handsome 
man with a long beard dressed in a scarlet robe 
and be ascarlet cap. He held a flaming torch 
in one hand. 

Round about him were about a dozen ladies, 
each of whom wore a sort of scarlet cape over their 
shoulders. The walls of tho room were, I noticed, 
papered in blue-black ornamented with different 
figures in scarlet. 

I was motioned by the young man to join the 
kneeling group of ladies, and did so. The Rev. 
Mr. A. took no notice of my entrance, but con- 
tinued his prayer or address or whatever it was, 
for he spoke in somo language that I did not 
understand. Suddenly the torch he was holding 
flamed up and then-died down and went out. 

The Rov. Mr. A. said something, clapped his 
hands, and evcryone got up and sat down on 
chairs ; one of the congregation I saw was my client’s |- 
daughter. 

I lcarnt quite enough about the rev. gentleman 
for my purpose during my short visit. He was 
visited a few days afterwards by the picture dealer, 
and the result of that interview was that the Rev. 
Mr. A. decided to take himsclf and his orgies elsc- 
where. 

In the few weeks he had been in London, however, 
he must have reaped a fairly good harvest, for he 
obtained £150 from the daughter of my client. 

Next week: ‘‘ Hide and Seek Cases.”’ 


Of all Chemists. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS 


Mr Geo. R. SIMS, 


HE splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Mr, . R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
up to in the proud product—worthy inheritor ofa worthy 
name, which has changed eee into joy in a hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 
sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one rehable Har Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Chemists and Stores everywhere, 1)-, 2/9, and 4/6, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
s Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


(See pate 1118.) 


Mark postcards “ Right.’’ 


OOL ! 

Aw old farmer and his wife drove to 
market one day. It had been a very 
wet day, and large pools of water had formed in 

,the roadway between the farm and town. On 
the return journey an old friend was met. 

“And how aro you to-day ?” was the friendly 
greeting. 

“Oh, very well, thank you!’ answered the 
farmer. 

“How is the missus?” continued the friend. 

** She’s fine, fine |’ answered the farmer. ‘‘ She’s 
behind there” (jerking his thumb towards the 
back scat). 

“‘She’s not there!” said the astonished friend. 

The old farmer slowly turned and looked over 
his shoulder, then coolly replied : 

“Humph! that would be the splash, then!” 


Yeung Husband : “My dear Mabel, I must say 
this pudding doesn’t taste very nice!” 

Newly Married Wife: “ All imagination, dear ! 
It says in the cookery book-that it tastes excellent !” 

“T suppose your wife goes to church to sce what 
other women are wearing ?” 

‘She used to,” he replied, “in the foolish oll 
days of competition ; but she now goes to let other 
women sce what she is wearing.” 

Ir ws their first venture at shooting, and they 
were dreadfully keen. Suddenly Casey spotied 
e bird, end, taking careful aim, prepared 
to fire the fatal shot. 

Then Pat seized him by the arm 
frantically. 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t fire, Casey !”’ 
he yelled. ‘Sure, an’ ye've forgotten to 
load yer gun!’ 

“'That’s as may be, my lad,” retorted 
Casey, “but fire I must. Begorrah, the 
bird won’t wait!” 

SHOCKED THE WAITER. 

Tne other day a little man was making 
his exit from the dining-room of a big 
hotel when the head waiter stepped up to _ 
him, took him by the arm, and said :— : 

“I have tumbled to your little game, 
oe rascal]. This is the fourth time you’ve 

ad your dinner here without paying.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the little man, breaking 
loose from the waiter’s grasp, and looking 
the official sternly in the face, ‘‘ you aro 
mistaken. It is the fifteenth!” 

Before the waiter had recovered from 
the shock the man was in the next street. 


Lady (engaging domestic) : ‘‘ We are all 
tectotalers here. I suppose you don’t 
mind that ?” 

Mary: ‘“‘ Lor, no, mum ! I’ve worked in 
a family of reformed drunkards before,” 

Husband (entering house at 2 a.m. with 
a bag of chestnuts) - ‘“‘ I’ve brought home 


Customer: ‘Why do you always 
adventures when 
Hairdresser: “ 
is easier to cut.” 


MOTHER DIDN’T MEAN IT. 

On making his first call at the house of a 
parishioner a newly appointed vicar took the little 
daughter of the house in his arms to kiss her. The 
child refused to be kissed, however, and, releasing 
herself, ran off to her mother, who was arranging her 
hair preparatory to meeting the visitor. 

“Mamma,” she cried,. “the gentleman who has 
called, wanted me to kiss him !”* 

“‘ Well,” replied the mother, “ why didn’t you ? 
I would if I were you.” 

The little one at once ran back to the caller. 

“Well, little lady,” said he, ‘“‘ won't you kiss 
me now ?” 

‘No, I won't,” she answered promptly ; “ but 
‘mamma says she will!” 


Henry: “I never deny my wife a wish.” 

Rudolph: “1 didn’t know you were so well 
fixed financially.” 

Henry: “Tut! tut! 


It doesn't cost anything 
to wish.” 


“Iv is very naughty, Lucy, to tell untruths, 
Those who do so never get to Heaven.”’ 

‘* Did you ever tell an untruth, mamma ? ”’ 

“* No, dear ; never.” 

“Well, you'll be fearfully lonely, won’t you, 
mamma, with only George Washington ?” 


“HAIRO’ 


6oR 
BALONESS 


HAIR-RAISING, _ 


relate those horrid tales and uncanny 
‘ou are one's hair?” 
Because they make people's hair stand on end, and it | 


WEEK ENDING 
Arnit. 26. 1913. 


WHY HE INSISTED. 

A MAN came ramblirg into an jit! 
lobby, and, shuffing up to the ces! . 
leaned his elbow upon the cold, stony counter, «1; 
said slowly to the clerk : 

“T want a room.” 

“Yer, sir. What kind?” asked the clerk. 

**T want room 39.” 

“That’s taken. I can give you another ju-t . 
good.” . 

‘Don’t want no other. I want room 39." 

“ Sorry, sir, that room is now occupied. 
is room No, 40. I know you will like it. 
show the gentleman to No. 40.” 

“T don’t want it. I want room 39.” 

‘* My dear air,” pleaded the patient clerk, “ri, 
39 is now occupied by Mr. Wilkins.” 

“That’s me. I have just fallen out o' 1. 
window.” 


Hees 
Jame . 


Plagwink ; “Good idea, waiter, to serve c:j« 1s 
with this alleged lamb.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir, most gentlemen likes ‘em.” 

Plugwink : “No, it isn’t that, but I was ju-r 
thinking that these are the only capers the poi 
creature has had for the last ten years.” 

“Wat are you using bad language about." 
inquired the farmer. 

“Oh,” growled the motorist, ‘“ this machin s 
broken down and I can’t get it to go!” 

* You're in luck!” said the farmer; “ the J.-t 
man I saw round here got all brik. 
because he couldn’t get his to stop.” 


‘* PLEASE don’t bother to see me t») {)» 
door!” pleaded the departing visitor. 

‘Really, it’s no bother at all,’ vie 
hostess assured her. “It is a pleaser.’ 


COULD NOT RESIST. 

TuERE was but one apple tree in t'+ 
Browns’ yard, and this year it bore ju-t 
one apple. This apple the children wii: 
forbidden to pick. 

Mrs. Brown looked up into the trv 

_ me day, and, failing to see the appl, 
called her six children to the spot. 

“Children,”’ she said sternly, ‘I te! 
you not to pick that apple!” 

“We didn’t pick it!” the children 
answered in chorus, And the eldcst ¢i:l 
added, in an injured tone. ‘“ You can 
see yourself that it’s still on the trev. 
I—I mean—the core is! We only climin:! 
up an’—an’ took a bite once in a whil. - 
we didn’t pick it!” 


“ Dogs o girl ever think of anyti.i:< 
in this world except marriage © 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Well, of what?” 

“ How to get married.” 
| ' ‘THERE is one thing queer in Bish 
politics.” 


geome more chestnuts, dear.” 


Wife (wearily, without glancing up): “ I'm | 


listening.” 


Two tramps were brought before a magistrate. 

“Where do vou live?” asked the magistrate. 

“‘ Nowhere!” replied one of the tramps, 

“And you?” he said to the other. 

“Me? Oh, I live on the floor above my pal!” 

NOT THE SAME BURNS. 

A GENTLEMAN from town staying in a tiny village 
recently volunteered to give a lecture.on Burns 
to the members of the Mutual Improvement 
Association. 
warming to his subject, and was giving “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” in splendi tyke, when 
an interruption came from a working man standing 
at the back of the hall.‘ What is it, my man?” 
asked the lecturer, breaking off. 


‘Twas wonderin’ when you was goin’ to give us 


a few ‘ints.” 

“ Hints ? ” queried the puzzled lecturer. 

‘Yes, ‘ints,” growled the man at the back of the 
hall. “I paid threepence to como in ’cos you were 
supposed to know all about burns, and there you 
stand saying poetry like a parrot, while my missus, 
who's upset a saucepan o’ b’ilin’ water over er foot, 
is waitin’ to ‘ear whcther she'd best souse it with 
oil or shake the flour-dredger over it,” 


Before a good audience he was |. 


‘““How nicely you have ironed these things, 
Jane,” said the mistress admiringly to her maid. 
Then, glancing at the glossy linen, she continued 
in a tone of surprise, ‘Oh, but I see they are all 
your own.” 

_ “Yes,” replied Jane, “ and I’d do all yours just 
like that if I had time.” 


“You. are on your oath, sir,” the cxamining 
counsel reminded the witness, “ and your answers 
must be re and exact. You said that you 
drove a coal-cart.”” 

“J didn’t, sir.” - 

“* But you do drive a coal-cart ? ” 

** No, sir.” 

“Then, pray, what do you drive?” 

“A hea sin” . 


_———. 


SELF-PRAISE. 

Toe Lawyer: “ Are you acquainted with any 
of the men on the jury?” 

The Witness: ‘‘ Yes, sir; more than half of 
them.” 

The Lawyer: “ Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them ? ” 

The Witness: ‘Say, if it comes to that, I’m willing 
to swear that I know more than all of them put 
together,” 


On page 1100 yow will find a story entitled “The Uninvited Gwest,”’ 


“ What's that ?” 
“They bring out their whips for their own p.-'y 
when they want to beat the other one.’ 


Doctor (just arrived at the scene of the accidei:! : 
“ What on earth are you holding his nose for?” 

Pat (kneeling beside the victim): “So. }-* 
breath won't Ieave his body, of course.” 


TAKEN UNAWARES. 

Tuomrson and Fairhead met in the strect 1: 
other day and got talking. 

“I was on tho top of a tram yesterday,” *.' 
Thompson, “ puffing quietly at my cigar, ¥!i: 
suddenly a lady sitting near me snatched it fr: 
my mouth and threw it away. 

““* You’ve no right to smoke on a tramcar,’ ‘!' 
cried. ‘It’s not allowed.’ ” 

“Well, what did you do?” inquired Fair: 

“I was very much surprised, and in my anv 
I grasped the poodle she was carrying in her ! 
and dropped it overboard. 

*** You've no right to carry a dog on a tram. ', 
I said. ‘It’s not allowed.’ 

“She glared, and then we both looked over}! 
the road, and there was the poodle running alvr: 
by the side of the tram; and what do you th! 
it had in its mouth ?” 

“The cigar?” 

“No,” said Thompson ; “ its tongue.’ 


Jones, the other day— 1 


Wrek ENDING 
Aprit. 26, 19138, 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 


It bas been told how Thomas Christian Jephson returas 
fiom France accompanied by Robert Kirke—really John—and 
his wife Rachel. He leaves them in the care of Deborah 
Kirke, and we next hear of the three in the little Bucking- 
hamshire village of Haddington, 


Meanwhile eee disguised as the rich and eccentric 
German Jew, Richard Wagner, has got on the track of Joan 
Lester and Olive Strode, who are still in the clutches of 
Hesketh Brand, 


Under the impression that Jephson will take Olive off his 
bands, Brand takes his companion to the vile cellar in which 
the two girls are kept prisoners. 


Before Jephson leaves the cellar, with Olive, Joan pene- 
trates his disguise. She is about to cry out when Jephson 
signifies that she must be silent. The next instance his 
mask alters. Thomas Christian Jephson fades into Richard 
watveti the disreputable boon companion of Hesketh 

raud. 


(You CAN NOW READ ON.) 


Tn 


CHAPTER XC. 
In Safe Hands. 


——ooerneneeaeaeeees 


Brixp and his companion, whom for the 
present we will continue to call Richard Wagner, 
wero slowly penereney up the steep and rickety 
hasement staircase of Miriam Blossom’s fashionable 
todging-house. 
* You're suro of the cabman ?’’ queried Brand, as 
he toiled up ahead of the old German. 
“Ho is vot you call ‘vanted’ by ze Scotland 
Yard,” was the simple and significant 
buswer, 
“Good! And wo part in the 
passage. Just as well not to go out 
together, not that it isn’t perfectly 
sale, but it’s better to make doubly 
mre.” 
* Qvite zo,” assented Wagner, who 
understood perfectly clearly that 
Vrand was going to take no un- 
necessary risks. ‘“‘ And den I take 
avay our leodle friend to a quiet 
vpot—ver’ lonely—in der glorious 
country—vot I know vell; and den, 
in a ver’ leedle time, ven I gom 
hack to London, I ehall. gom elone.’’ y 
His low, cackling laugh rang out suddenly in the 
strange stillness, and Brand shuddered. The place was 
beginning to get on his nerves. 
Ile should be glad to get ont of it, glad when the— 
the business was finished. Glad because he would be 
safc, utterly safe for all time, once Olive Strode’s little 
mouth was closed for ever. But it must be closed ; it 
was necessary for his safety. 
Alive, she was a perpetual menace to Lim. At any 
moment the police might wring her eccret from her, 
aul it was impossible to keep her shut up in that 
tcllar forever, Of course Joan was rather a problem— 
ven he released her she would begin to ask questions. 
She would insist on answers, He knew that she would 
a again believe his word; she would want 
proof, 
And therefore he would havo to invent something 
that would satisfy. Perhap# the best thing would be 
' tell her that Rachel Kirke, as sho was now, had 
asked for the brat. Joan was not likely to go worrying 
her in the circumstances. 
Ne might even prime John Kirke with drink, and 
trust to his wits to think of some plausiblo means of 
icrsuading the fool to write a letter to Brand, in which 
he mentioned the beastly kid whose very existence 
#18 a threat to Hesketh Brand. 
_ Yes, he would manage Joan all right, and by the 
time he had done with her she would be so changed and 
broken that she would never dare to reappear in her 
«ld world of that prying fool Jephson, and the stodgy 
nilksop Derwent. 
Wagner’s electric torch now discldsed the narrow 
Passage running to the outer door, and Brand 
halted. 
... Here we are!” he whispered. ‘Take the brat; 
: 8 your turn now. When you've fulfilled your part of 
re bargain let me know, but I—1 don’t want to 
now ne else about it, not where or how 
~see? Things like that get a bit heavy on 


—gave a party, and a stranger appeared whonr Jones felt sure wasn’t invited. 
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one’s nerves at times, if you've got the Llues. 
Understand ? ”” 
Wagner laughed again and sh ced his shoulders. 
* Eef you veel zo tender-’earted for the leetle dear, 
eet is not too late to change your mind. I did not 
know my Brandy poy vas zo—zo zensitive, and zo 
vond of der Icetle children.” 
“Take her!’ said Brand, with a dark frown on bis 
now sullen face. ‘‘ I never draw back when I’ve once 
put my hand to the plough. Remember what I've 
said, and be careful to cover your tracks.” 
“Bah!” laughed the German. ‘ You talk as eef 
I were an—vot you say ?—amateur mit ‘is first case. 
I am no bungler, Brandy poy.” 
“Good! Well, you'd bettcr get a move on. I'll 
stay here until I think it safe to leave.” 
“Varewell, and bleasant dreams!’’ chuckled 
Waban Wagner, as he managed to open the 
oor. 
It closed behind him. Brand, in the dark, silent 
assage, heard the engine cf a taxi-cab vibrate, 
heard it whirr away, bearing Olive Strode far away 
from Paradise Row, Wapping. 
Then the stillness fell again upon the narrow strect, 
and Brand at last judged that he might make his way 
to Wapping Station, where another cab was to wait for 


im. 

As he left the horriblc trap of a house he passed his 
handkerohief over his damp forehead with a jerky, 
unsteady movement of his hand. 

Tn the tasi fast wending its way northwards Richard 
Wagner, the old German Jew, sat tenderly supporting 
and soothing Olive Strode, and munching bull’s-eyes, 
with an cxpression of cxultant satisfac? 
tion on his lean, gaunt face. 


CHAPTER XCI. 
“His Time Will Come.” 


Ir was with the noblest self-control 
that Jephson refrained from putting 
to littlo Olive Strode the many ques- 
tions that he was burning to ask her, 
as their cab rapidly exchanged the 
East of London for the West, and 
then made its way northwards, to- 
wards the ill-starred house of Joan 
Lester’s dead father. 

He could bide his time until Olive had slept. 
Nothing could happen to Joan for a few hours; 
Brand had left her, and Jephson by now knew enough 
of his habits to feel certain that he was not likely to 
intrude his sinister presence into her prison until the 
evening shadows had fallen once again upon fragrant 
Wapping. 

Olive must sleep. A few hours’ sound slecp in 
the motherly care of Mrs. Cox, a cup of hot milk, 
and she would bo well enough to give Jephson the 
proof which he wanted. 

He knew now that Brand had murdered Joseph Lester, 
everything pointed to it, and he had obtained the 
coat from which a button was missing—the button 
which Mrs. Cox had found on the ground after the 
murder; Jephson had carried about for months. But 
the coat and tho button were only evidence —he must 
have proof. 

Olive Strode, whom Brand had obvivusly regarded 
with great uneasiness, since he had deemed it necessary 
to kidnap her in order to keep her mouth shut, could 
probably supply Jephson with that proof, and then— 
Jephson’s mouth grew hard and pitiless, for Hesketh 
Brand the gallows and the shameful death whica he 
would so gladly have Ict Philip Derwent endure. 

But man proposes and God disposes, and quito 
a slight incideat completely altered the merciless 

lans which Jephson was completing with such satis- 

action to himself. 

Olive Strode suddenly opened her cyes willly at 
Jephson, and recognised hii, in spite of his stubbly 
beard and strange attire, with a smile. 

* You're better, little onc?’ eaid Blenkington’s 
secretary in the gentle voice which only children knew. 
“Yes, Where’s Joan ?”’ asked the chil! slowly. 

“I'm going to leave re with Mrs. Cox, and then 
I’m going back to fetch her. Are you well enough 
to have a little talk with me?” 

(Continued on page 1110.) 
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WHAT DYSPEPTICS SHOULD EAT. 


A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE. 


“Indigestion and practically all forms of 
stomach trouble are, nine times out of ten, due tc 
acidity ; therefore stomach sufferers should, when- 
ever possible, avoid eating food that is acid in it~ 
nature, or which by chemical action in the stomac! 
develops acidity. Unfortunately, such a rule 
eliminates most foods which are pleasant to the 
taste as well as those whick are rich in blood, flesh 
and nerve building properties. This is the reason 
why dyspeptics and stomach sufferers ar 
usually so thin, emaciated and Jacking in that 
vital energy which can only come from a well-fed 
body. For the benefit of those sufferers who bave 
been obliged to exclude from their diet all starchy. 
sweet or fatty food, and are trying to keep up u 
miserable existence on gluten products, I would 
suggest that you should try a meal of any food or 
foods which hie may like in moderate amount. 
taking immediately afterwards balf a teaspoonful 
of bisurated magnesia in a litt!e hot or cold water, 
This will neutralise any acid which may be present. 
or which may be formed, and instead of the usual 
feeling of uneasiness and fulness, you will find 
that your food agiees with you perfectly. Bisur- 
ated maguesia is doubtless the best food corrective 
and antacid known. It is nota medicine, and has 
no direct action on the stomach; but by neutra- 
lising the acidity of the food contents, and thus 
removing the source of the acid irritation which 
inflames the delicate stomach lining, it does more 
than could possibly bo done by any drug or 
medicine. Asa physician I believe in the use of 
medicine whenever necessary, but I must admit 
that I cannot see the sense of dosing an inflamed 


and irritated stomach with drugs instead of getting 
rid of the acid—the cause of all the trouble. Get 
of the bisurated magnesia as directed above, and 
seo if I'm not right.” 
With these four tusks 
) ( you can form the first 
Dentifrice. A 1/6 bot- 
tle, free of charge, will be awarded for every 
address, enclosing 2d., to the Advertising Dept. 31 
115 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
wruny this bitter cryis in grave 
danger. If the sleeplessness be 
Zs E insomnia. It is during sleep that 
nko, Nature replenishes and rejuve- 
Wate who! SI 
a eee 


a little bisurated magnesia from your chemist, 
5,000 FREE BOTTLES 
and last letters of the 
correct solution. All you have to do is to write 

CANNOT SLEEP !” 

only partial it muy, and if neg- 

nates the nerve forces. If Nature 

SHATTERED NERVES 
ts 


eat what you want at your next meal, take some 
name of a High-Class 
the name of the Dentifrice and send it with your 
The man or womnan from whom is 
lected wiil, develop into acute 
is denied that restful condition 
are an carly symptom—a solemn 


warning that something must be 
done, Neglect that warning and 
ilin-ss ~perhapa mental aifection 
—is not far off. Drugs won't cure; 
they may relieve, but not per- 
- mavently. Medicine is uscless. 
Nature wants SLEEP, and waits 
— it prodaced naturally. Now— 
Ba LLY 
G 


Fine i is the title of alittle book dealing 
ay exhanstively with a sane ar 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1109). 


Yes,” lisped the c again. “I’m glad Joan 
is coming.” 
“Did Mr. Brand write that text when he bought 


‘ou the Bible?” began Jephson, deliberately wording 
his question in such a way that the child must take 
it for granted that he was fully aware of tho identity 
of the donor of tho shabby little book which had given 
Joan so much hope and comfort. 

“Yes,” answered Olive again. . 

“ You know now, little one, that Mr. Brand is not 
a good man, don’t you, and that you need not keep 
the pole you made to him ?’” 

Ly es.’ 


“You saw him come cut of Mr. Lestcr’s room 
when you were hiding behind the coats in the hall 
on the day r Mr. Lester died, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” e little voice trembled. 

“And when Mr. Brand gave you the Bible he 
frightened you with that text, and made you promise 
that whenever you were asked you would say that 

‘ou saw Mr. Derwent come out of Mr. Lestors par- 
ear, aint he?” 

ii) es.”” 


Jephson reconstructed the scene in his mind. He 
saw the familiar parlour, saw the miser in his accus- 
tomed chair, saw the door slowly open, and the 
murderer enter the room. In imagination he heard 
men’s voices raised in anger, saw Joseph Lester 
pick up and hold out - in triumphant roof that it 
was Brand who had robbed him of his savings— 
that £5 note that the latter had dropped with its 
incriminating endorsement by the old man himself. 

Jephson’s imagination saw murder leap to Brand’s 
evil eyes—he saw him scizo the stick which Philip 
Derwent had left behind, saw the blow which felled 
the old man to the ground, heard the crash as the white 
head struck the heavy iron fender. 

‘Lhen that guilty, startled expression in the assas- 
sin’s face—the hasty snatch of the £5 note—too hasty, 
sinee a tell-tale half remained in the dead man’s 
hand, the closing of the parlour door behind him out in 
the hall, and the despicable placing of the torn half 
of the note in Philip Derwent’s coat pocket. 

Then the fresh element—a small face, with dark, 
truthful eyes, suddenly appearing 
from behind the coats upon the rack, 
a roguish exclamation in a high 
childish voice. Jephson saw fear 
vivid in the man’s face as he stopped 
suddenly and scanned the tiny figure 
which had sprung from its hiding 
place to frighten him. 

Olive Strode had indeed _ suc- 
ceeded in frightening Hesketh Brand, 
a a way she had little medi- 
ta’ 


And then the quickly conceived 
plan. Jephson looked deep into the 
murderer’s mind, saw its workings, 
as, with beady eyes fixed broodingly 
on the laughing child, he made the Grst move in a 
diabolically cruel game. 

Later, the Bible with the inscription written there 
by Brand to intimidate the morbidly sensitivo little 
girl, the long, terrible months which had nearly cost 
Derwent his life when she had lied, and lied, and lied 
again, because Hesketh Brand had told her to. 

Jephson’s heart sickened within him at the thought 
of the awful mental torture which this delicate little 
child must have suffered at the red hands of her 
tyrant. 

At last he knew for certain what he had Jong ago 
suspected. But still he had no proof, and the word 
of the child who had so unfalteringly perjured herself 
at Philip's trial, and on every occasion when she had 
been questioned, would not be relied upon by any 
court of Jaw. But Jephson would find proof. Hes- 
keth Brand should pay with his life for this child’s 
suffering, for -toan Lester’s agony of mind, and Philip 
Derwent’s weeks of prison life and degradation, to 
say nothing of the life of Joseph Lester. 

Jephson’s face grew relentless and terrible as he 
thought over the one account which Hesketh Brand 
must soon be called upon to settle to the uttermost 
farthing. 

A life for a life. 

Brand should not escape, and, if it were impossible 
to find proof, by some means or other he should be 
forced to confess. 

The cab was already sto) ping at 19 Burney Street. 

“Take another drink of milk, little one,”’ he said, 
holding the flask ready for the child. Then, replacin, 
it carefully in his pocket, he alighted carefully an 
lifted out the little girl, and bidding the driver wait, 
carried her up the steps and began to ring the bell 
violently. 

At last a heavy footstep was heard in the little 
passage where Olive had hidden behind the coats, u 
gas jet was lit, and a bolt pushed back, The next 
moment the door opened and the large figure of the 
faithful Mrs, Cox appeared, her grey hair in curling 
poper, and her night attire covered by a voluminous 
pink flannelette dressing gown. 

She stared blankly at the shabby old man and his 
burden, and then, with an incohercnt exclamation, 


—So Jones went up to him 
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she seized Olive in her arms, and smothered the tiny 
face with rough but affectionate kisses. 

“Come in!” she said brokenly to oy og whose 
disguised figure she did not in the dim light. 
“T hurried-down as soon as I the bell go—I 
—I ’alf thought it ’ud be Miss Joan come back.’ 

Guided by Jephson’s electric torch, sho led the way 
with Olive into that fatal room where the master of 
the house had lost his hoarded gold and his life. She 
laid Olive tenderly on the shabby sofs, wrapped her 
up warmly, and then put a match to the already laid 
fire. 

“Tam glad to see a fire, Mrs. Cox,” exclaimed the 
sleepy, well-remembered voice of her next-door 
neighbour. ‘‘ This is a cold night, and we have had 


a long drive.” . 

“1f that ain't you, Mr. Jephson! *»» exclaimed the 
gool woman. “And me not liking to ask, but 
thinking you was one o’ them scavengers that picks 
up bits of paper in ota pio with a stick with a spike 
on the end of it! Well I never! Wonders will never 
cease. Sit down, sir, and T’ll get you some hot tea 
in a jiffy. I declare it’s fair givo mo the spasms, 
w'ich I used to be a martyr to them.” 3 

But Jephson’s gaunt, upraised hand stopped her 
in her progress to the door. 7 

“My night’s work is still uncompleted, Mrs. Cox, 
he said gravely. ‘I leive Olivo in your hands, but 
she must not loave this house until you hear from me 
again. I leave her to your care, and place in you the 
utmost trust.” 

“Tl not let her out o’ my sight, sir,” protested the 
worthy soul, with almost tcarful earnestness. “ But— 
Miss Joan—wot about ‘er, sir? Tho days crawl by 
and still no news——” 

“I hope to bring her to you within the next few 
hours, Mrs. Cox. I can tell you no more about her 
now. Olive will be ablo to when sho has had a good 
slecp. But I must go now.” 

“Te ever I get hold of that Brand,” announced 
“Mrs. Cox, an angry rod in her cheek, “ I'll learn him, 
that I will—T'll mark ’is face for ‘im, and spoil ’is 
beauty, a takin’ away a little girl like Olivo from ’er 
rightful protector!” 

“ Hig time will come,” said Jephson sternly. 

He touched Olivo’s dark curls and 
swiftly left the house. 


CHAPTER XCIl. 
“I'll Cheat You Yet!” 

Tas farmhouse at Haddington, in 
Buckinghamshire, was worse even 
than Rachel or John had expected. 
It lay low, nestling in a hollow sur- 
rounded by trecs. The garden was 
overrun with weeds and nettles. At 
the end of the garden a long field 
ran down to a sluggish stream which 
crawled between high, bare banks, 
overshadowed by drooping trees. 

Certainly 1t was picturesque. It was also lonely 
and secluded. It certainly looked as though it ought 
to be haunteJ. Judging from the sounds that echoed 
through the building at night-time it was haunted. 
The staircase creaked, the boards rattled, queer 
sounds came from the thick walls, the wind whistled 
in the corridors and passages, and overhead there was 
always something or someone moving and whispering 
among the rafters. . 

On the night of their arrival Rachel had resolutely 
refused to go to bed. The place, she declared, was 
not fit for a dog to live in. There were earwigs and 
spiders crawling about her bedroom ; huge, ghost-like 
moths flitted in and out of the open window, and for 
quite a minute and a half she had been “ held-up” 
by # mouse in the sitting-room. 

Of course Deborah Kirke had laughed at her, and 
called her a shameless, affected hussy, and told her 
that she would probably find worse things than mico 
to trouble her before she was many days older. , 

But in her heart Deborah Kirke hated the ohana? 
as much as, possibly more, than Rachel or John. She 
had left Beagle Strect because sho deemed it her duty. 
The old house had become her home, and though it 
was filled with sad memories, and she was always face 
to face with the last great tragedy of her life, yet she 
instinctively clung to it as a drowning sailor clings to 
whatever wreckage is left of his ship. The greater 
part of her life she had lived there. So there she would 
wish to end her days. 

And something had warned Deborah Kirke that tho 
end was not far off. 

She had, indecd, really died that afternoon when 
Benjamin Blenkington and Jephson had come into 
her room, and in a handful of minutes shattcred the 
idol she had raised and worshipped so long. 

Benjamin Blenkington, alias Caleb Wrench, had 
been ordained by Fate not only to rob her of hor 
husband, but in the end to rob her of her own life— 
the desiro to live. 

She had not anything to live for. 

No one wanted her; not even her son John. But 
Deborah Kirke no longer felt any resentment. With 
the instinct that death was near she looked into the 

(Continued on page itil.) 


and said =—Well, what did he say? 20 words only. 
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CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Five Years of Backache and Kidney Trouble. 


Nearly thirteen years ago, Mr. W. J. Govier, of 
39, Cambria Place, Swindon, said: “ Acute pains 
in the back have troubled me for five years. |: 
was as much as I could do to get through m; 
work ; in fact, sometimes I had to stop away alto 
gether. The water was c:oudy and painful, anid [ 
always felt tired and drowsy. It was obvious ti.u: 
my kidneys were out of order. 

“I tried so many medicines without gettin: 
any better that I began to think I should alwiy. 
be troubled in this way, but hearing of Do: ; 
Backache Kidney Pills I made up my mindto u-: 
them. A few doses did me more good than a:;- 
thing I had evor taken; before long the pains 
went from my back, and there was a natural {lov 
from the kidneys. I was soon feeling betier in 
every way, and I cannot speak too highly of 
Doan’s Pills. (Signed) W. J. Govier.” 

NEARLY THIRTEEN YEARS LATER, }':. 
Govier says :—"‘ My cure by Doan’s Pills has })wit 
& permanent one. I still take a dose now 31 
again; they never fail to do me good.” 

If you suffer from gravel, backache, uri: v 
disorders, dropsical swellings in the ankles or 
limbs, rheumatism, lassitude, weakness, dizziness, 
cold bands and feet, or any symptoms of kid: y 
or bladder trouble, Doan’s Backache Kidney P1!'s 
will help you, for they are solely for the kidu-ys 
and bladder. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never < ?4 
loose. OF all dealers, or from Foster-McC!:!!:1 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, \\. 
Be sure you get the same Pills as Mr. Govier hil. 


THE -TIN- YOU; 
CON - TIN - UE. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1110). 
future with just the same clear, piercing gaze with 
which she had been used to gaze into tho past. Sho 
had no longer any ideals, any dreams, any imaginings. 
‘At the same time she had no longer any prejudices. 
‘The scales dropped from her eyes. Sho saw things as 
they were; not as she had wanted them to be. 

Slowly life unfolded itself to this hard, tigerish-liko 
woman ; and she saw all that was beautiful as well as 
o!l that was ugly. : . 

She saw her duty. She made up her mind to do it. 
little thanks she would get. That did not matter 
now. Shoe had received nothing from life; she no 
longer asked anything. . 

Only to undo any wrong sho had committed. To 
Le honest, to bo just, and then to rest. 

For the old tigress was tired. She was no longer 
ever for the hunt. No longer was there a dead mate 
crying for vengeanco from the grave. No longer the 
Jove of the cub she had borne. Sho was not necessary 
anv more. 

‘Therefore, with the instinct of the animal, she 
wanted to creep into some quict place and lay her 
dewn and sleep. 

Perhaps that instinct, more than the necessity for 
John’s safety, had brought her to the lonely farm- 
house, surrounded by trees and silence. 

‘Three days passed. And even John began to notico 
the change in his mother. She still held herself ercct ; 
she still attended to her houschold duties. At moments 
he saw the flames leap in her eycs as of old. But her 
skin grew more parchmentélike, her voico soundcd 
strange and unreal. The gaunt frame withered. 

Rachel noticed nothing. She sulked and grumbled, 
fretted and fumed. She was hardly to be blamed. 
She had been torn from a life of luxury and thrust into 
n cheerless pit of discomfort. She was still young, 
nnd her instinct was to fight, not only for herself, but 
fur John, who was her lawful spouse, her mate, her 
man. 

She did not want to lose him. She did not want to 
luse the chance of life that had been given her. 

For she, too, had suffered in the past—ever since 
her meeting with Robert Kirke. The curse of the 
ill-fated family had fallen on her, too. 

A dead man’s grip; if she had only 
hnown! 

The whole afternoon of the third 
day after their arrival at Haddington 
Deborah Kirke spent shut up in the 
musty little parlour writing. John 
rowled about the overgrown garden 
eutside, longing to escape but afraid, 
unable to do so. Upstairs at her 
bedroom window Rachel sat, staring 
over the tree-tops towards the 
horizon. 

Not a house to be seen, not a sound 
1» be heard save the occasional] twitter 
of a bird or the lowing of cattle. 
And these sounds got on her nerves! There was 
nothing to prevent her from running away. She had 
moncy in her purse, plenty of clothes, jewellery. She 
usked herself angrily why she renisined. 

_ She refused to admit that the old, withered woman 
in the parlour below kept her thero by shecr will 
yow ofF.. 

Deborah was the stronger. Even with the hand of 
death upon her she led. Rachel knew it, and 
writhed at the knowledge, though she refused to admit 
it, And there was something else, too. There was 
John, her husband. She watched him walking miser- 
aly up and down the weed-grown path, his hands in 
his trousers’ pockets, his eed bowed. 

He still looked like an absurd reproduction of Robert 
hirke; and tho likeness, while it fascinated, also 
iepelled her. 

It was he, as well as Deborah, who kept her there, 

fur she loved him. She wanted him. 
_ She watched the sun sink towards tho West. She 
listened to the dismal barking of a sheep-dog. She 
suv the cows driven home. Sod then suddenly sho 
W.3 startled by a knock upon her door. 

“Come downstairs. I have something to say to 
you. 

It was Deborah Kirke who spoke. Rachel shrugged 
he t shoulders contemptuously. But sho oboycd. 

There was a curious inflection in Deborah’s voice, 
too. The voice of Fat». 

When Rachel entered the parlour she found Deborah 
futed in a high-backod chair by the table; by her 
tide pen and ink and paper. On her lap the inevitable 
hundle of knitting. John had come in from the 
tirden, and was standing at the other side of the 
trhle facing his mother. 

Deborah motioned Rachel to a chair. She flung 
herself into it, and, crossing her knees, lay back with 
fat loaedl eyes, a bored, contemptuous smile on her 
cd dips, 

‘Another little row?” she yawned. ‘ Does the 
haughty boy refuse to do as his mother tells him ?” 
She looked’ at her husband. ‘ How long aro you 
tong to be treated like a schoolboy, eh ?” 

John Kirke held up his hand silencing his wife. A 
luk of surprise crossed Rachel’s face. Deborah’s cold 
‘yes lighted a moment. 


-For the five best things said I 
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“ This is the last time I shall worry either of you,” 
Deborah said quietiy. 

And her voice had lost some of its harshness. She 
was gazing through the little window, away beyond 
the trees and the green ficlds, away to the west, where 
purple bars were’ stretched across the red glow of 
sunset—like steps mounting to paradise. 

“* Listen to me, my son, and my daughter,” Deborah 
continued, 

Rachel sat upright then, aud the large, dark cyce 
blinked nervously. 

‘You called me your daughter ?” 

Deborah bowed her head. ‘“ Yes. There is no love 
between us, I know. But sinco you are my son's 
wife, you are my daughter. Listen to me! I have 
made up my mind.” She turned to her son. ‘* You, 
John, must go back to Australia. Thero is work for 
you there. There is none in England. You are still 
young, strong. In the new world you will perhaps 
tind new ambition. One cannot live without ambition. 
And, remember, no one, man or woman, can sit down 
and do nothing but dream! Go out thero to the new 
world and start a new, brave life, my boy. You 
inherited your father's weakness, but I think you 
must have some of your mother’s strength, too. I 
have becn strong, though Fate has been stronger.” 

She hesitated a moment, and put her hand up to 
her breast as if stabbed by a sudden pain. Her face 
was very pale, but her cyes were still bright. And 
sho still gazed away towards the horizon, where tho 
sun sect. 

* Take Rachel with you. If she loves you she will 
follow you. Yes, if she loves you she will follow you 
to the end of the world! She will face poverty and 
failure, even disgrace. If she loves you, if you love 
her, nothing will matter. You will both suffer all 
things, bear all things, rejoice in all things. Give all 
and forgive all. That is love—and that is life.” 

Her voice faltered @ moment. Sho still kept her 
long, narrow hands clasped over her withered breast. 

“A woman’s life,” Rachel said, slowly staring at 
Deborah. ‘ I have given, Deborah Kirke, given much. 
But there are some things in the pee I cannot forgive.” 

“You'll learn to one day! ell, John, you have 
heard mc. Will you obey mc?” 

There was a long silence. The 
light faded from the sky. It began 
to grow darker in tho little parlour. 
The birds ccased singing outside. 
Down the lane tho cows plodded their 
way back to tho ficlds. Somewhere 
at the back of the farm a dog howled. 

John shuddered. ‘* Why do you 
want me to go back to Australia, 
mother ?”? 

“I feel that the end is near. 
And I see clearly. I seo into the 
future. There’s no place for you in 
England, John. You wouldn't find 
work, you would grow lazy. You 
would become a wastrel. Rachel isn’t the sort to 
help you. Out there you would be bound to work, 
pot of you. You would have to work in order to 

ve.”” 

‘We have enough money to keep us herc,’’ Rachel 
said between her teeth. 

Deborah Kirke straightened herself, the old withered 
body stiffened. 

“You will give all the money you possess back 
to those to whom it rightly belongs. I sinned in 
suggesting you should take it. Since Robert, your 
husband’s brother, is no more, it belongs to Robert's 
wife, Joan.”’ 

Rachel sprang to her feet, and stood over Devorah 
with clenched fists. 

“Sho shall not have it! It’s too late. It belongs 
to us—to John and me. I refusc—do vou hear ? 
T'll not give it back. Oh, it’s casy enough for you. 
Your days are run out; as you say yourself, you'r. 
old. Death can’t bo far off, therefore it’s easy for 
you to do what you call your duty, to repent, to give 
back money that’s no use to you. But we're young, 
we want it. And we're going to keep it.”’ 

“You must give it back!’’ Deborah's voice was 
like the tolling of a funeral bell. 

Rachel turned to her husband with flaming cyes. 

“Why do you sit there gapin ? Why don’t you 
speak ? She, your mother, forced you to impersonate 

our brother Robert. She made you claim the money 
auso she wanted it herself. Now it’s of no use 


to her sho would make you give it back, Refuse— 
d’you hear ?—refuse, John ! ” 
But John was staring at his mother. And in his 


eyes there was fear. 

“It’s too late to refuse,” Deborah said. “I’ve 
already written to the solicitors confessing everything.” 

“ What!’? Rachel's voice rose with a shrick. 
She bent over Deborah, and seizing her by the shoulders 
she shook her to and fro. ‘* You havo wri(ten, con- 
fessing that John impersonated Rokert and got money 
under false pretences ? ”’ 

““Yos!” Deborah’s voice rang out triumphantly. 

“My God!” John took a step forward. 

Releasing Deborah, Rachel seized the letters and 
papers by her side, scattering them here and there. 


(Continued on page 1112.) 
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THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK . 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health an 

urity are concernod, is the publication of the standard ae 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
preseut moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Roya) Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as vigorous, original, 
bee yg ota! - ere subjects, but in fe oi i ‘ 

e—an e.has surpassc: 
and schleved Mie masterpiece, Ps he former efforts, 
<ul tpn a a Lessa Pt isa LLisrigend piece of work, 
man already marri i 

citing iw thy met dies : ae 

ing in the mos' et and plain-spoken manrer, and 
scorning all prudish notions of mabenltky pock-morieets, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to bis readers 
whether incle or female, invaluable ormation, hints, au 
advice impossible to obtain clscwhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this Las long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a woman 
“for better or worse” is tho most important event in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, tho most careful prepara- 
tion on tho part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony, . 

It also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
afler marriage, They cannot find these things out for them- 
eclves, They must rely upon the experience of others, 

ience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 


8. 

“Marriage: Before—and After" tells you all you want to 
know about these most importent matters, 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except in very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in Bod men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, tot, 

led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treachcrous 
Snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules ie 
ocen eo better home life, healthier offspring, aud eulanced 

piness. 

Per obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of tho most important and vuluable parts of thia work 
are neccssarily left out. But encugh remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book ‘is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from fir:t to last 
in your own private time. 

ere is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
ekelcton sipped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the child.—Dreadfui creea:s.—Purpose of 
uthor. 


CHAPTER JI.—Age at which to marry.—Result of ear!y and late mar- 
siages.—Ucripe parents.—What a physician says.— Disparity in coges.— 
Beligion and inarriage.— Law of choice.—P: vaical attributesin parenta, 
~Love.—False Love.—Huw not to be misled.—Women who break 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER IST.- Amativeness: its use and abuse.—Wrong habits.—Con- 
ecaimeut.—Alter marriage.—Uselul information for the married. 

TAPTBR IV.—Important Fhystol teal Facts.—Hinte for those whe 

s wish to b-come parents.—Th- fatier’s influence.—Lules for Soman: 
ete. (A most valusbie chapter this, which all wnarried peuj be vught to 
read.) 


CHAPTER V.—Mainly about th» Raby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hustend.—The busbend's duty, ete, 

CHAPTER VII.—The taw of the Wifv.—The wife's duty.—Mar!tal Rights, 
ete 


CUAPTER VIII.—Sutjects of which more m ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man aud young lady en- 
gaged to bo married, as well as by those who arc alrealy 
marricd. Marricd men and women inust read this book, ana 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it, 

Write, then, for this book now. 

Seldom have delicate subjects bcen dealt with in go sensible, 
wnicompromisingly a way. 

hero is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kept sceret, an 
explanation which everyone cau follow and understond, and 
which gives the most valuable assistanco to all marricd couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's. is 

The demand for copies of this book has been so cnormous 
that we are scarcely ablo to print quickly enough, and the 
@anger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


8. 
‘ake sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 

Fill up this cjuponaid postit oll, By return this book will 
be sent you under plain cover. 


Poort © 
add 


COUPON. wes 
To the JE th and Vinu Pu lishing Co., 
16 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Loidon, E.C, 
Dear Sirs, 
I enelose Is. 20, Please send me post free by retin ove 
cory of ** Marriage: Before-and After.” 


NAME) secc..s.. 


ADDRESS ......... 


Uninvited.” 


(See page 1118.) 
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BEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1111). 
“Where's the letter? What have you done with it? 


Give it tome! I'll destroy it! It shan’t go. You 
shan't do this.” 
‘* Peace, woman, 1’? Deborah croaked. “I 


tell you it is too late. Thé letter was posted an hour 
ago. But you necd have no fear. assured the 
solicitors that the money should be returned in full— 
Joan will not prosecute.” ; 

Her voice sank lower. She breathed with difficulty. 

“When I dle thero will be enough moncy to take 
‘ou back to Australia.’ With an effort she regained 
her failing strength. She looked at her son and held 
out her hand. E 

“ Be brave, John. Do yourduty. We have sinned, 
we must pay for our sin.” . 

Rachel clenched her fists as if she were going to 
strike Deborah. 

“You,” she hissed into her face, ‘‘ you have done 
this hecause you hate me! You want to see me 
humbled and heggared. But I'll cheat you yet.” 

She stepped back. Tho grandfather clock in the 
hall chimed the hour, Six o'clock. Then she remem- 
bered that the little pillar box at the end of the lane 
was cleared at six. 

Sho might just be in time to mect the postman. 
She would tell him a letter had been posted by mistake, 
that she wanted it back. She would persuade him 
to give it to her. 

he flung herself across the room and opened the 


oor. 

“* What arc you going to do ?’’ John cried. 

“T'm going to save you,” she whispered. 
there. Wait, with your mother.” 

hachel hurried through the hall, out of the garden 
into tho lane. She commenced to run as fast as ever 
she could. As she reached the top of the lane she saw 
the postman coming towards her. 

She was in time. They were saved ! 

As he knelt down to unlock the letter box she reached 
his side. ‘“Thero's a letter I posted just now by 
mistake.” She gave the name and address, ‘‘ Would 
you mind giving it back to me ?”’ 

The man had already commenced to scrape tho 
letters into his bag. Rachel saw the envelope, 
recognised the address in Deborah’s writing. 

“That's it!” she cried, stooping down and trying 
to seize it. But the postman pushed it into his bag 
with the others. : 

.“ Very sorry, miss; it’s against the rules,” he said 
stolidly. 

“ But I posted it by mistake, I tell you! It belongs 
tome. I must have it back !”’ 

The man shut the letter box and flung the bag 
across his shoulder. 

i se miss, but it’s impossible. 
the regulations even for you.”’ 

With a baffled cry of rage Rachel watched him walk 
away. For some minutes she stood there, her hands 
— across her bosom, breathing heavily. 

en she suddenly remembercd. 

The mail, when it was made up, was taken to a point 
along the line where it was automatically collected 
by the passing train, 

Sho knew the hour the train would pass. She 
knew the spot where the mail bag was hung from an 
iron standard by the side of the line. Unobserved 
she could creep there as soon as the postman had 
gone, cut down the bag, open it, and obtain the Iettor. 

It was the only way. Thore was a risk—but it 
was worth the risk. 

She glanced round. She was alone. She com- 
menced to hurry along the lane in the direction of the 
railway line. 


“ Wait 


I can’t break 


CHAPTER CXIIL 
The Death of Deborah. 


Joun Kirke looked at his mother. 

She was sitting bolt upright in the straight, high- 
backed chair. She was still staring through the 
window, out over the twilight land. The gold and 
putes had almost faded from the sky now. The birds 

ad ceased singing. The cattle stood still and silent 
in the long grass. 

It was time for rest and sleep. There was peace 
everywhere. 

The sound of Rachel's footsteps hurrying up the 
lane had died away. John Kirke glanced towards 
the open door, then took a step towards Deborah. 

“Mother!” 

‘* My son.” 

Her voice seemed to come from a distance off. It 
was no longer harsh. It was no longer crucl. 

“Why havo you dono this thing?” John said 
quictly. His voice trembled. 

“It was the right thing to do. It was I who bade 
you do the wrong thing. I told you to sin. Now I 
want you to go and sin no more.” 

‘* Mother ? 

He took yet another step ncarer. He felt afraid 
of Deborah, but it was a different kind of fear from 
that which he had experienced before. An atmosphere 
surrounded her. She looked strange, uncanny. 

(Continued on column three.) 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR LAND OR WATER. 


By means of the ingenious device here illustrated 
an aeroplane can alight on land or water without 
changing its landing chassis. The device is a structure 
of wood and waterproof fabrics which is built on the 
principle of a huge 

ir of Hows. 

hen the machine 
to which this is 
attached wishes to 
undertake an over- 
sea flight, air is 
pum into it 
until it assumes on 
oblong shaped float 
containing suf- 
ficient buoyancy to 
“€ support tho aero- 
plane when it des- 
cends on the waves. 

At the top of this 
apparatus two 
: rubber tyred tand- 
ing whecls are fixed, When the float is inflated 
these wheels are held up clear from the water, but 
when the apparatus subsides the wheels are allowed 
to drop into position where they act as landing wheels 
when the machine descends on hard ground 


FOR SAFETY. 

TE water-cranes on our railways would be very 
dangerous to passing trains if they were carclessly 
left across the lines. 
To make it impossible 
for them to be left in 
such a position, they 
have a small pulley 
attached, as clearly 
shown in the accom- 


On swinging the 
cranes to either sido, 
this pulley runs up a 
slope and naturally 
tends to return to the 
same position as soon 
as released. 

In this way the crancs arc automatically swung 
clear of the railway lines and any passing trains. 


IN CASE OF FIRE. 

Most readers no doubt have secn attached to tho 
railings directly bencath a window a cylinder-shaped 
pieco of tin or iron, about six feet in length, like 
that shown in the illus- 
tration. 

This is placed there 
to allow the occupants 
of the building to escape 
m case of fire by 
means of a fire chute. 
= ; With this devico a fire 
by chute can be lowered 
atal from a window and the 
; mie aya escaping person is pro- 
aeenaneemteereeey 4 “tected from receiving 
fit HUUuVOdAGUOUNT { injuries from tho spikes 

neue of the railings while 

passing through the 

chute. Before this idca was thought of, accidents 
of this naturo very often occurred. 

By adopting this device there is no delay and a 
building can very soon be emptied. 


BETTER CONTROL. 


A BancEMAN’s work is very hard, and in order to 
make the steering easier tho idea shown in the picture 
has been adopted. 

It consists of a 
shect of iron 
attached to the 
rudder by means 
of a bolt and 
chain. This en- 
larges the rudder, 
and the steers- 
man finds by so 
doing that it gives 
him greater con. 
— — —3g trol over the 

barge. When un- 
loaded, the barge is steered more easily by lengthening 
an chain, thus allowing the iron sheet to enter the 
water. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from column 1 

“* Mother, it will mean poverty forme. Ob, I'mu.:.: 
to it, I don’t mind it. But I’m thinking of Rachcl.’' 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“ She’s differont. She's not used to rough work, ' 
rough food. We're not all mado alike, you ki; 
mother.” : 

“T know that, my son. It has taken mo neu), 
seventy years to learn it. You really lovo her 4” 

“Yes. At first perhaps I was only fascina: | 
But now I know that I really love her.” 

Something like a smilo suffuscd Deborah's [ 
And the hard, deep lines faded. The keen ti... 
eyes grew moist and tender. A little colour ¢ 
into her lips, a little warmth to: her cheeks. 

“Then you will work for her, John. It will 1.’ 


happy and proud to work for the woman \ 
re t is work that keeps Love's fire burning i:, : 
reast.” 


“But Rachel, mother; she won’t understa:d.” 

“You must teach her! John, come closer. |" » 
end is not far off now. You will do asT ask? )\. , 
are the last of us; even if ae brother's livin« j 
too late for him to start afresh. You still have vor: 
And you have love to make you ambitious, to 1.’ 
you brave. Go back to the new country, to th. 
life. Go back, and fight and win. Perchance chi! 
will be born to you; fight so that you may give 1): 
a brave name to bear bravely; so that when n. 
speak of the Kirkes in the future, they may :;...) 
of them with pride and admiration.” 

John Kirke drop on fo his knees by his motl.i'3 
side, and, seizing the long hands, he kissed thcin. 

“TH try, mother, Pil try!” 

A moment later he was hurrying towards the deor. 
“T'll overtake Rachel I'll bring her bacl:.” 

Deborah Kirke spoke, but he did not hear |. r, 
She tried to stop him, but it was too late. 

She rose from her chair. A sudden spasm seized |i r. 
For an instant her heart stopped beating. Shes. «1 
and almost fell, then with a supreme effort recove: “1 
herself. 

Death had laid his hands wpon her. But wiih 
something of the old ferocity she shool: him off. 

“Not yet,” she cried. And tho gaunt body stot 
erect. And her eyes flashed out over the «iit 
country. ‘It is not dark yet,” she whispered. 

She stood a moment listening. Perhaps P00) +1 
would carry out her threat, get the Ictter she lot 
written to the solicitors and destroy it. Justice wor! L 
not be done. The wrong would not be righted. \ 
her son might grow weak and forget his prom: «. 
And fhe name of Kirke might die, unloved, urhonow:.!. 

Again a spasm seized her and she clasped her his! 
over her breast. She gazed round the room. (nt) 
corner of the sideboard a small black box sto. 
The box which Robert Kirke entrusted to her ci: 
before he had gone away. Holding on to the 1/11) 
for support she crossed he room step by step, pict 
up the bor, and bringing it back put it on the t. | 
by her side. She sat down in her chair again. 

Taking a bunch of keys from her pocket she o- 
locked the box and opened it. It was nearly city 
now. 

She tnmed the contents over in her hand. ‘V1: 
were still two or three !ctters addressed to Mis) 1 
Lester in Robert’s handwriting. Thoso crucl. ‘ 
turing letters which, from time to time, hal! 
cunningly delivered. i 

Slowly, deliberately, collecting all her stre:-:: 
the effort, Deborah tore them up into tiny piece 

At the bottom of the box, dusty and staine:! 
saw one last envelope. It was addressed to hei 
opened it, and bending forward, holding it up ‘v 
light, she read it. 

“* Mother, this is to tell you what perhaps 307) ' 

Seay long ago, that J, your first-born, |" 

irke, am going to my death. I am writti. ' 
the last of all the letters. I am placing it © 
bottom of the little box I am going to give } 

It is just possible, I know, that you may! 

receive it, but if you do it is to ask your for-i\: 

to tell you I am sorry I haven't been a heise 

and more worthy of you. I am whit I a 

make no excuses; I have only one regict. | | 

have lived my life as I wished to live it, an! | 
going to my death of my own free will. 1 she! 
gladly, perhaps gloriously. But even when |“! 
gone my spirit will remain, my shadow w'!! |: 
across many lives. A dcad man’s grip. | > 
be remembered, feared. 

“I'm going back to the place from wh 

I came. To the solitary cliff-land above thi - | 

I shall remove every trace of identification, *" ' 

my body is recovered no man will know * 


Gata Se Se ee i 


body it is. The sea will take me, that great mut 
of all men. Good-bye, good-night! . 
“ Robert Kirk* 


Deborah kissed the letter, then folding it 
slipped it into an envelope. Drawing forward a = 
of paper she commenced to write. : 

er hand was unsteady, she could hardly form ' 
letters. She put the note she had written into | 
sesh ye » with her son Robert's letter, and scald 
an 


Ve 


dressed it to: Thomas Christian Jephson. 
(To be concluded shortly.) 


Now ladies! “Why is a nagging woman like an everflowing spring?” (Turn to pase 1114.) 
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YOUR GYGLE SADDLE. 
rs. 


ee tl 
Some Tips on Buying, Fixing, and Cleaning One. 

Ayybopy who sides a bicycle knows the terrors 
of having an uncomfortable saddle. Apart from 
the soreness it causes, such a saddlc makes one far 
more tired than riding against a strong headwind 
wv pedalling along muddy roads with a comfortable 
seat. 

An important thing to remember when buying 
a saddle is to see that the springs are right for your 
weight. Springs that would suit a fifteen-stone 
man would prove hard and unyielding to an eight- 
stone rider. A springy saddle takes otf a lot of the 
oumpiness of the road and makes riding more 
sujoyable. ‘The saddle is more important in taking 
the shocks of a bad surface than are the tyres. 
ix vour saddle so that the front part of it is 
jut a little higher than the back part. The height 
if the saddle should be such that when the peda! is 
at the bottom of its revolution your leg should be 
very slightly bent. 

Many riders who complain of their legs aching 
after a ride are at fault, because thee; haven't ad- 
usted their saddle at the right height from the 
odals, 

* Whatever you do, never ride a bicycle the frame 
of which is too high for you. Not only should you 
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be able to reach the pedals properly for the sake 


of comfort, but if you haven't proper control over 
them at all times, you are risking your life. A 
sudden stoppage in the tratlic, and you may find 
yourself pitched off because you haven't really got 
a sound seat. 

Most cyclists will laboriously clean and look 
after’every part of their bicycle except the saddle. 
They never seem to think that it wants just as 
much care as the rest of the machine. 

The more you use your saddle the slacker it gets, 
as a rule, and the more uncomfortable. This can 
easily be remedied by tightening up the nut under 
the peak. 

You will find it a great improvement, too, if you 
rub the under part of the leather with a little oil 
now and then. It Pema the leather from 
cracking, and will double the life of your saddle. 


BOTH SUSPICIOUS. 

TuE farmer sold butter to the village grocer and 
took sugar in exchange. It seemed to the farmer 
after a while that the sugar he was getting 
was short weight. Accordingly, he made a 
complaint. 

‘* Look here, Mr. Jones,” he said, ‘‘ it secs to 
me you're giving me short weight sugar.” 

‘** No,” said Jones, in a dry voice ; “ no, that can't 
be, for in measuring out that sugar of yours I always 
use a pound of your butter as a weight.” 


_ ___is _ 
£5 FOR “AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


New, Novel, and Easy Competition. 


Evrry reader of Pearson's Weekly can add the Just line 
toa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
eash in this novel competition. Each week we will give 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce the name of seme well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article, from the advertisenent 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty cousolation 

ifts will be awarded cach week, and there is nu eutry 
ec. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week's contest tho “ Ad.-Limerich” to which you 
are aslivd to ald the lost line is: 


Mrs, Jones has @ maid, Mary June, 
Who when shopping will alwars cltun 
Only goods that are best, 
Such as, muy L exagest, 


7 8 © © © © «© 6 
Example last line, which may not be wel: 
(Beechau's Dills for when vou're én pain) 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, Write your last line on @ postourd, and aderess it to the Fé':er, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loncon, W.C. 

2. Fach postcard must bear the usual! signature ef th» competion ino: 
Names and addresses mry not bety ten or princed. 

3. Mark your poatcara “Ad.-Limerick No.t” on 
corner. Attempts muetarrive not later than Tuecday 

4, To the sender of che last line considered the b 3 
be awarded, In the event of a tie this sum wil! be divide 
twenty consolation gifts will be awarded to the cor: 
efforts come next in merit. 

%, The published Cecision ts final, and competicrs may Guter on ti® 
under+tanding only. 


WHITELEY’S|||( 


KILDARE CLUB 


CYCLES 
£3:19:6 


1 ] MONTHLY 6 & 
PAYMENTS OF 
Every part of the very best. Dunlop 
Scott Tyres, Perry Chain and Free 
Wheel, Reynolds” Tuling, Phillips’ 
Roller Lever Brakes, Williams’ Chain 
Wheel and Cranks, Westwood Rims 
with enamelled centres. Beautifully 
lined and polished and guaranteed 
‘or two years. 


| THE SAME MODEL but fitted with 
Dunlop Palapye Tyres, guarantecd 
i for 12 months, 


Our business in Cyclos has been 
built up on QUALITY and VALUE 
ONLY, and this policy has brought 
us ever increasing sales. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE at once and 
cont that Whee others wl gece 
ye leys are offering 
WORLD'S BEST VALUE IN CYCLES 
BY EASY PAYMENTS. 


Carriage Paid throughout the 
United Klesdom. 
Money Returned if not Satisfied. 


Wm. WHITELEY Ltd., 
Queen's Road, London, W. 


ndon, N. 


~pRINTING 


AND RETAIN THE POW eee Ifyou have 
WUBRY, 


P 
4d. for my book on 
\ £3 H I Ss : oO | inexperienced, the 
12 Month} Payments sensible advice, or will prove 
Mes besd Gi- { Energies aud Powers. 


Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, i 
ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cur 
sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


free.— Mead & Son, 


CYCLES. 


The New Humber Catalogue 


contains interesting and instructive 
information regarding Cycles, their 
make up, method of manufacture, etc., 
which every cyclist should know, 


We will send a copy gratis & post free 


to all mentioning Pearson’s Weekly 
when applying. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 32 HoLsorN ViAdUCT, E.C. 
SOUTHAMPTON : 27 LONDON ROAD. 


Agents Everywhere. 


genuine, 1'1).—Sunbronza Laboratories, 
Write for lovely Cata 


LO 
MEN 
situations. 


unique. Success assurec 


; either ex, 
early.—Secretary, Poor 


of Training i3 excellent.” 


ne, London, W.C. 


urray, 125 High 


eed, 3/ 
on, Wolver’ 


Please mention Pearson's Weekly. 


~sHorns.— 


“PpEACH'’S LACE CURTAINS. — Send for" Tdcai 


8. Peach & Sons, } 


Glacé, or Patent Caps, 611; post paid.—Selwyn Suppiy 
Co..188 ANU Road, Be 

“BRI OLIOU UN DUPLICATED 
sdLUTIONS. POM iy evolved by winner of first, 
seconds, thirds, and hundreds of consolations, | 
1-,;1549comm,—Tremayne,117 Northboro ‘Rd., Norbury, 
S.W. 


The ‘SILKRITE’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


G. Gittins, Esq. writes: 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 


The Countess of Winchelsea encloses P.O. 1/6 for “Siikmte” Pen, M. G. Powell, Es 
equa's any other make at 10/-! a 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 
The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 


Piccadilly, Manchester, 


~“ MONEY-MAKING. 
write to us for free parti 


rial 


Lone, Hull. 
Ww. 


HANDSOME MED are slightly sxunb: 
“Sunbronze ” gives this tint, indetec able, harn 


BABY CARS FROM FACTORY, on ap 
carriage paid. No shop profits, Cash or easy payiients, 
gue, post free, and save money. 
--Godiva Carriage Co., Dept. 48, Coveutry. 


AL GOVERNMENT APPOINT- 
3.—The Colege Majszine is rent 
anxious to rapidly train by post for these exorllent 
O exams, Pornenents pension, 


aw Postal Training € 
56 Thanet House, Strand. Prees Upinioa: The’ 


foes buying from Factory 


fost ree, two st: mps.- BK, B. Norton, 69 & 9 Chancery 


FUN POR SIXPENCE.— Ventrile 
Throot, fits roof of mouth, always invisible, aston 
and mystifies; sing like a canury, whine like a pu) 
and imitate birds and beasta, td. each, four for 1 - 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T;,20 Pentonville Kd.,Loneon, 

ARTISTIC HOM ES.—How Amateurscan Paint 
Distemper, Enamel or Paper the Home. 
full instructions, post free anywhero, 2d. 
Campbell, 9 Formosa Street, Paddington, 


BLUSHING CURED.—Doctcr's famous recipe 
J- order, Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back 


Tomake mo 
jars of our remarkable suc- 
ceesful methods, which are etrongly recommended, 
Guarartecd success, ond now.—Green & Co., 17 Church 


— 


“ee 


CERRO REG AE CECID 
CYCLISTS and MOTGR CYCLISTS! 
Don't “‘bump"—ride smoctily on 


M@SELEY 
TYRE 


P. O.” Quality (:6'-), “Special” (12 6), 
“Ardwick” (86), for CYCLES (with 
- maker's guaranice), 

‘Moseley’ Motor-Cycle Tyre .26. 2!) 
cover, 36.- 
“Small Car" Tyre (650°.65) cover, 45 -. 


We recommenda with these covers the Woh 
Patent Detachable Air Tube, Send fer povtice 
ulars. Also fur our New Price Jis's- inth 
Cyclo and Motor Cycici-sent tes from 


DAVID MOSELEY &2 SONS Ltd. 
Dept. P.M.@., Ardwick, Manchester. 
= _ | 


Biatder., $0 
eee TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
7. f& Packed Free. Carringo Paid, MEAD 


Goventry Fiyers. 
Warranted ts YVeers. 


Puncture-Re 
sisting or Dunlop Tyres, Speed Gears, 


62215 to LE=19-6 


Won Cyclinge’s Century comp a 
Shopsoled Cycles, from 16/6 
Wrie for Tree Catalogae and 
Stecia! Offer. Tider Agents wanted, 
CYCLE CO., Dept., 51¢ 


t free to ull 


Tuitic 
10,000 vai ne 


UParadise£t Liverpow’ 


E y or iets part tculars, 
British Boot Co. (03), F G1 Briatgl, 
VARICOCELE.-—Eve suficring from 3 yy, ae ee) ‘ comre 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous Send ion Free Too, fall 
v — | weakness should send for illustrated circular, descnbin particulars of Tren Remecs, 
“BOON TO WRAK MBEN.— Nervous and | its eucccesful treatment and curs by the only rationa he World-fanious ¢ four Epi- 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vizour, Varicocele, and and painless method, No electricity, Sent scaled, lopsy and Fite. Simple hone 


treatinent. 25 years’ sue- 
cess. Testimonials from 
all parts of the Wor!t; 


C | i E | over 1,000 in one year. 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES Ltd., 
33d South Fredoriok Street, DUBLIN. 


166,000 MILES, 
OW A BIKE SUPPLIED BY . 
Send for sworn proof of this 
amazing record. It will show 


uist’s Double 


giving 
stam 
London. 


Guide. 
5 


Mey ye 


Four a 


care of Shelley's, Gravechureh Street, 


“The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be cheap at five times the price,” 


SS = = 


Rich Eboncen barrel 7 inchi 
plated nib; fills itself in two soconds! 


F. W. Hyde, Esq., writes: “ Four more ‘Silkr.tes’, 
ae anything Ihave tried.” 


jept. 4), 6 Richmond Road 


“YOU CAN BARN 1,- on hour.—Full particulars 
ofemploy ment, apply K., 80 Aldersgate Street, Lundon. 


COMPETITION LINE WRITERS. —Highcst 
pay, beat work. Write, with epecimens,—"* Solutionist,”” 


es long, fitted 14-ct. Gold- 


.. writes: “Tt 
like this as weil 


ains in Jewellery and Noveities, Post Free! 


you the “ last-for-cvor"’ kind of 
._ I supply HIGH- 
10s, 


ensh (Mahers' Price, £6 63.). 
Alco BEST QUALITY 
FINEST.GRADE CYCLES, 
guarant-ed for 12 year: 
(Makers’ Price, £9 9s.), 
for only 10/- deposit and 
18 monthly instalinents 
of 711. Brand new 1913, 
HUMBER, ROVER 
ea a 
RESS, PREMIER, 
WIFT, etc., supplied from’ 


monthly, Only o small} 
eposit required tefore 1 


Monoy returned if not satisfied. 
for Lists. Many Thousands 
) Testimonials. 


owop. O'BRIEN. 
WORLDS 


LEEDS. 


1114 
You mustrit Balance Peas 


How To Be a Perfect Gentleman, or Lady, at 
Meal Times. . 
To do anything “ wrong” when at table, eapeci- 
ally amongst people whom you have not seen before, 
is particularly embarrassing, because such mistakes 
are sure to be noticed by those around, who judge 
you accordingly. 
When eating meat, for instance, 


do not commit 
tho fault illus- 
trated in the 
first sketch. 
Here, you will 
see, the gentle- 
man has pre- 
ae a mouth- 
ul of meat, 
.which he has 
left on the end 
of his fork while 
he is still busy 
with his last 
mouthful. It is 
very bad form 
to do this, be- 
sides being an 
ugly habit. 

You know, of course, that to eat with your mouth 
open is an absolutely unpardonable offence against 
the rules of good society ; and when drinking wine 
at table it is very bad form to drain off the contents 
of your glass at one draught, even if you do happen 
to be thirsty. ‘This applies most particularly to a 
glass of good port winc, which must always be sipped 
so that its full favour may be obtained. . 

To cat swects while you are drinking port will 


Ugly and rude. 

This diner has transgressed meal-time 

manners by yreparing a piece of meat, 

on the end of his fork, while he is still 
busy with his last mouthful. 


Do not balance 
peas on a fork— 


—Or shoot them 

about when try- 

ing to crush 
them— 


—Crush them 
against 
‘ork, and 
eat t as you 
would eat any- 
thing else. 


mortally offend your host, if he takes any pride in 
his wine, because you cannot possibly appreciate 
the “ bouquet” of port on the top of sweetmeats. 
A dry biscuit or walnuts can be taken with port, 
however. 

Most vegetables are caten with a knife and fork, 
like meat, Sat celery (unless, of course, it is boiled), 
+ tin and globe artichokes are taken with the 

ngers, 

When cating peas, do not try to balance them on 
our fork, or some of them will probably roll off. 
he proper way is to crush them gently against 

the fork and eat them from the prongs in this 
state, after the manner of the little sketch above. 

The fault shown in the next picture is a very 


It should be conveyed 
to the mouth, on a prece 
of bread, between finger 
and thumb. 

common one, and is considered very bad form 
indeed. Never cat cheese from the point of your 
knife, under any circumstances, but eut the cheese 
into small squares, place a square of cheese upon a 
amall bit of bread, and put it in your mouth with 
your fingers, 


It is bad form to eat 
cheese on the end of a GE 


knife. 
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But perhaps the food which puzzles people most | RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS, 


is fruit, when it 

comes to tablo 

consu m ption. 

Some fruits, 
ou sec, may 

be taken in the 3 

hands, while NS 

others must <A ee 

remain on your ee ad reas 

plate and bo AN dtighie 

touched only ,\\ 

with your knife Wy 

and fork. 

Thus, straw- 
berries are 
undoubtedly 
delicious when 
ernalied up a 
the plate an di in cream and sugar, 
mixed yh beens Foe Don’t mash them. 
cream and. . 
sugar into one juicy mash. Yet this method 
is not sper of iy pas jai ee 
right and wrong way of eating straw 
omapeny is illustrated in tho fourth sketch. The 
proper way is to take the strawberry by its stalk, 
with the leaves pressed back betwecn your finger 
and thumb; then to dip the fruit in your cream 
and sugar, after : 
which you raise it 
to the mouth. The 
other method is 
wrong, except in 
private, or upon 
informal occasions. 

Apples or pears 
must be peeled 
before being eaten, 
and these fruits 
may be pve up 
in the left hand 
and peeled with a 
fruit knife, os 
shown in the fifth 


Wrong. 
Strawberries must be taken by the 


drawing, without 
offence against ‘ 

: 2 Hard fruit, such as apples or pears, 
sooloty'’s miles. oe t Te geoled Tike this before 


But an oran 
must not 
treated so. 


© being eaten. They can be conveyed 
© to the mouth by the hand, but— 


To eat an orange in tho proper way, place tho 
fruit on your plate, and then cut it into four. When 
you havo done this, stick your fork into the peel, 
and, holding it in position, run the end of your knife 
along the inside of the peel. This scoops the inside 
from its coat of peel ; cut the edible part into suitable 
pieces, and convey eet te coer ye ah og 

tesses place little dishes of chocolates, or 

Many hoe Y other bon bons, 
in the centre of 
the table, and if 
you wish to take 
one of these 
from its dish, it 
is not necessai 
to help yourself 
with a spoon— 
in fact, it would be wrong to do so. Pick up the 
sweet with your finger and thumb. The same 
remark applies to almonds and raisins, also to olives. 

When at table you wish to help yourself to butter 
(say at a luncheon party), remember not to do so 
with your own knife. It is one of thoso little things 
which you may do without thinking, but it will 
mark you in the cyes of your hosts as being “ not 
quite the thing.” 


—An orange shoula oe cut into four, 
peeled, and eaten with the aid of a 
fork, 


MOLES, SNAILS, AND WIREWORMS. 
Motes may be driven out of the garden by 

placing the green leaves of the common elder in 
their runs, says this week’s SMALLHOLDER. The 
smell of the elder is so offensive to the mole that 
they will come nowhere near it. 

nails when found crawling on walls or trees, 
should be picked off and killed. To prevent the 
pests climbing the walls, make a thick pasto of 
train oil and soot and daub the bottom of the wall 
with it. Snails will never attempt to pass this 
ae is 

ireworms may easily trapped by cuttin 
holes in a number of potatoes eat Pacing them in 
different parts of the garden just under the surface 
of the soil, Tho wireworms will prefer the potatoes 
to any other food, and if the tubers are examined 
pag ie poms will be found in the holes and may 

el 


eit “AIRSHIPS" CONTEST. 

n this contest readers were asked to igipa 
methods for fighting airships, and for the beat ie 
eubeniied prizes of giz safety razora have been {!,. , 
a a! i 

T. A, Hardwick, 10 White's View, B ; ’ 
Harvey, 7 Dallas Rd.. Sydenham. SE es he 
51 Walmer Rd., Fratton, Portsmouth Russe!| 
Strathcona Drive, Annieelana, Glasgow; Mie (;. ||, 
Taylor, Heatherbank, Alderholt, Salisbury; C. > 
Woolverton, Oak House, Billericay, Essex. 

“ DENTIST” CONTEST. 

A good definition of a dentist was asked for, and +’. 

rise of @ silver watch been eent to each of {| . 
olowias competitore, who contributed the L..: 
attempts: 

R, Anthony, Portland Cottage, Ashford Rd., Swind.n 
F. L. Carter, 53 Lorna Rd., Hove; P. Derham, 5 (‘:s:'; 
Terr., Tower St., Winchester; J. i, Foreman, 80 135i: ' 
friars ., Portsmouth; Miss A. E. Reeve, 1 Chur) 
Rd., Bexleyheath. 

“ FINISH" CONTEST. 

Comets were invited to complete the “[(h. 
finished "’ etory on page 974 of P.W., and for the |). 4 
“ endings” anapested, prizes of five eealing-wax city 
have been awarded to cg 

Mrs, Ainslie, 67 Woodland Rd., Northfield, Birn jn. 
ham; Miss H. Eaves, 89 Brondesbury Rd., kli:: 
N.W.; A. Gray, 89 Lucas St., St. John’s, SE; by" 
Irwin, 234 King’s Terrace, Cudworth, Barnsley; J. 


McCalfrey, Derryhan, Lisnaskea, Co. Fermanagh. 


“ TEMPER" CONTEST. 

Lady readerg were requested to anewer the «1+: 
“Why is epring-cleaning like a bad-tempsred |. ! 
band Qn and the following were the winners of the : .: 
blue-bird brooches offered for the beet solutions : 

Miss M. R. Carthy, 11 Guildford St., W.C.; Mrs. M. i:, 
Davies, ‘* Moorville,’’ Ben Rhydding, Yorks.; Mi: 


oy . 
. 


, 
", 


Jo n, 7 Briatbank Terr, Edinburgh; hire 
Jones, 8 Woodland Terr., yrhiw, Merthyr, 3. 3 
H. A. Wilkineon, 26 Russell St.. Scarcroft Rd., Yori. 


* COUPLE” 


In this contest competitors were requested to s. ¢ 
a line from P.W., dated March 29, and then adu «:. 
of their own to rhyme with the firet line «:..: 
Prizes of five etylo pens were offered for t!:e 
couplets submitted, and the winners were as follow « 

. R. Bond, 153 Arundel St., Portemouth; T. D.(: 
17 Eaton Cres., Swaneea; J. E_ Griffithe, 81 si.° 
Rd., Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent; J. 8, Hughes, ci. -: 


CONTEST. 


Phillipson and’ Golder, Chester; J. Whitaker, i boi ¢ 
Place, Bradford, Yorks. 


” PANES" CONTEST. 


YY: 

., B. Cronin, Boherbee, Tralee, Ireland, Mrs. If. 
Davies, ‘‘ Moorville,"’ Ben Rhyddin . Yorks; Foi; - 
dick, ‘‘ Hobart,” Ivan Rd., Lichfield, Statfs.; G. FE 5 


Tregoney, Lannoweth Rd., Penzance; Mis 


“PLOT” CONTEST. 


Commencing with the line, ‘“‘I never had a 
plot,” parodies were asked for of the verso, + 
“Bad Luck.” printed on page 997 of P.W. 7) 
of ball eqaings for the best attempt has been av 4 
to Miss D. Johnetone, 62, St. Albans Ave., leuncd 
Park, W., who contributed the following : 

“1 never had a en plot 
hat promised to be fine, 
But cate, fowls, birds, green-flies, and slugs, 
Wovoe ‘ plots * to ‘ counter '-mine.” 
“TOAST” CONTEST. 

A good ‘‘ Toast’ wag wanted which a member cf. or 
staff might offer to his wife on the occasion «! « 
brating, their gore | “Golden Wedding 
five eolid silver watches offered for the best ‘* ‘Tx: 
sent in have been thus allocated : ales 

. Bright, Ponthafren, Newtown, Mid-Wal«:: 
Cartwright. Bury, Lancs.; Mrs. Greenwood, oi |): 
St., Burnley, Lance.; C. E. Orford, 2 Marict |’: 
Bungay; J. Woodward, 112 High St., Chesham, Bu: 

“ACHING” CONTEST. 

The problem set for solution was, “What i: : 
difference between a ‘Middles’ prize and an i 
tooth? ’’ and for the five cleverest answers recei’ 
prize of folding nail ecissors -have been forwa:t . 
the plewing: 

Miss R. Brayley, 60 Garnet St., Chezsels, I): 

Breed, 13 Roundhill Rd., Kettering; H. H i: 
Croft Top, Outlane, Huddersfield; J. Liddle, 38 5 
bury Rd., Hornsey Rise, N.; W. Randell, 33 Le: 
St., Leek, Stafis. 

“BACHELOR"™ CONTEST. 

Readers of P.W. who are bachelors were in-: ) 
etate, in not more than twenty words, why they '° 
unmarried, end the pas of a briar pipe hes 
eent to each of the following, who contributed 1.:- 


reasons : 
J. Curtis, Alyn, Gordon Rd., Camberley; G. R. 
Neath Rd., Maesteg. Glam.; n 


“TERROR” CONTEST. 
Prizes of five electric hand-lamps were cffered * 
best four-line verses, criticising ths first ins‘. 


iD 991 of P W. The wi Te were: 
on *§° Davies, 17 Downes Bd. Enfield; T. Ip 


ee ie cers A Wad ind Piateo, 
. e, ng wa ,» Cumber ; + $ 
Acrise iokenk, kestone; a. watts, HM. | 


“AIR RULES” CONTEST. 


For the five funniest liste of three “Air i! 
denoting ‘What to do if you land on a for! 
epot,”’ eolid silver watches wero offered, and tho ‘ 
ing were the prize-winners;: 

. Breed, Carlton, Wakefield; J. Duncan, Bor: 
Slateford, Midlothian; C. Lovegrove, 42 Adw7!! ° 
Henley-on-Thames; J. Shanks, Railway St., Lie's 
W. H. Sheppard, 1 Cambridge Rd., Brockhurst, Go. *° 


One clever answer is ‘' Bocause she never ‘dries’ up!” I want better. (Turn to page 1116.) 


Week ENDING, 
Apart 26, 1913. 


— 


TBADE MARE 


in Every Home 
where there are 
Children there 
ought to be a 


COLUMBIA 
Graphophone! 


—and in every home where there are no 
children, only more so. For nothing gives 
so much pleasure to so many people for so 
long a time, at so little cost, as a Columbia 
Graphophone. And where there are children 
its infinite variety is appreciated most of all. 
In the Columbia Graphophone you own the 
greatest entertainer ever made since the 
world began—all entertainers in one. But 
it must be a Columbia. 


The COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 


is famous all the world over as “the 
Instrument that NEVER Breaks Bown!” 


Prices from 60s. to £105. 


Horn - equi 

Garret 
from 606s. to 
212 10s. Horn- 
less Models from 
24 10s. to £105. 


RAGTIME! 


Real Ragtime comes from America. It takes 
Americans to sing it properly. In proof, see 
the huge demand in the music-hall world 
for GENUINE AMERICAN Ragtime 
Singers. That is why COLUMBIA-RENA 
Records of REAL RAGTIME by such 
Artistes as THE TWO BOBS, HEDGES 
BROS. & JACOBSON, GENE GREENE, 
and COLLINS & HARLAN have far and 
away outsold those on any other make. 
That's Why WE SAY COLUMBIA-RENA 
is the REAL Ragtime! 


Send for 76-page CATALOGUE. 
Columbia-Rena 


layed on G. 


(Dept. P.W.), Columbia Building, 
102-108 Clerkenwell Rd.. London, E.C. 


\ Established over 25 years. ‘ y 


mes. INSIST upon 


Every tablet 
Guaranteed 
full-weight 
16 ounces to 
the pound 
when manu- 
factured 


Watson’s 
Three Prize 
Soaps offer 
an unrivalled 
double bene- 
fit—in the 
soaps them- 
selves and in 
the prizes 


Odd-weight 
soaps always 
cost more in 
the end 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Ys 


—full-weight soaps 
mean full economy 


Joseph Watson & Sons, Ltd., pioneered 
the full-weight principle in tablet soaps, 
and have maintained it consistently ever 
since. Through every manufactur- 
ing difficulty, Watson’s have _ kept 
unbroken faith with the public. 


Watson’s Three Prize Soaps, described below, are the most 
economical, most valuable, and most complete soap equip- 
ment ever offered to housewives for keeping the home 
spotlessly clean and sweet. In addition, those who save 
the wrappers from these soaps and send them in accordance 
with the rules are guarantecd a useful prize of full value. 


WATSON'S 
HATCHLESS CLEANSER 


the oved best soap for all 


Disinfectant) 


NUBOLIC home cleanliness 
and sofeguards health. Use it freely 
in bedrooms, bathroom, pantry, 
kitchen, lavatory, factory, work- 
shop, and mark the freshness 
and purity that result. It 
saves doctors’ bills, Three 
sizes: full Ib. (16 ozs.), 33d.; 
Jib. (12 ozs.), 3d. ; 1b. (Soz-.), 2d. 


eae cay . 

—the 
PARKLA3:*° 
est, 

easiest, cheapest cut to 
home brightness. 
Brightens everything 
butclothes. Cleans with- 
out corroding, potishes 
without spoiliny, scours 
without scratching. No 
grit, no acid, no grease. 
1d. cakes, or lurge bar 3d. 


ap ensures 


poses. 

money. 
bands, Every tablet manufactured 
full pound, 160z. Everywhere, 3d. 


Never injures clothes or 


Every tablet o Watson’s Soaps is guaranteed 
to be the full-weight stated (1G ounces to 
the pound) when manufactured. Do not be 
misled by the “odd-weight” tablets which are 
again being extensively offered for the sake 
of extra profit which means extra cost to you. 


Watson’s New Competition is bigger and more attractive than 
ever. A complete list of prizes will be ready shortly, but 
start using Watson’s Prize Soaps to-day and start saving the 
wrappers. Nubolic and Sparkla wrappers count double value. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Watson’s Three Prize Soaps, write 
giving your dealer’s name and address. Postage will be refunded. 


(N.S. Dept.), Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Anchovy Paste. 

Boil three eggs for ten minutes, then pound the 
yolks very finely with a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. Add cayenne pepper and nutmeg to taste, 
and two tablespoonfuls of anchovy essence. Place 
in glass jars. 

Ham Paste (a tasty way of using up the remains 
of any ham). ee 

Take about half a pourd of ham, a ‘piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, and o quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered mace. Add pepper to taste, 
and put all through a mincer, beat well with a fork, 
and place in glass mounds. Pour a little melted 
butter over the top to preserve it. 


Mocha Pudding. 

Beat two ounces of buiter to a ercam and add, 
in small quantitics, tho yolks of two eggs, two 
ounces of caster sugar,and four ounces of strong 
coffee. Beat to a smooth paste, then yom a layer 
of sponge cakes at the bottom of a pudding mould, 
thena layer of the coffee mixture, then more sponge 
cakes, till the mould jis filled. Allow to stand for 
some hours in a cold place, then turn out and scrve 
with custard. . 


Golden Buck (an inexpensive supper dish). 

Cut as many slices of bread as required, toast 
and butter them. Then melt one ounce of butter 
in a pan, add two tablespoonfuls of ale, and heat, 
then put in a breakfastcupful of shredded cheese, 
and when this is nearly melted, stir into the 
whole two well-beaton eggs. Whisk the mixture 
till it is a soft creamy mass, then season with pepper 
and salt and a little cayenne. Serve on the slices 
of buttered toast, which should have been kept hot. 


Cold Meat Savoury Omelette. 

Take half a pound of cold meat and mince it 
fincly, season with popper and salt. Then, with 
three ounces of flour, one egg, and half a pint of 
milk, make a batter. Allow it to stand for an hour, 
then add the chopped meat, with a seasoning of 
herbs, and just before putting into the oven add one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Grease and warm 
@ pie-dish, pour in the mixture, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour. Turn out on a hot dish, 
and serve with brown gravy. 


Rhubarb Wine. 


Take five pounds of rhubarb, cut it into short 
lengths, bruise, and place it in a bow! witha gallon 
of water. Allow to stand for several days, stirring 
every day. Then strain off the liquor, and add to it 
four pounds of loaf sigar. When this is dissolved, 
add the rind of a lemon and half an ounce of 
isinglass. Let the liquor remain for a week till the 
fermentation begins to subside. Then skim the 
crust from the surface, draw off the wine, Plage ina 
cask, and in a fortnight cork it down, 


Spring Soup. 

Cut into small slices a fow young carrots, 
turnips, and a small head of celery, a few sprin 
onions, trimmed from the green stalk, a few small 
pieces from the flower portion of a cauliflower, a 
few leaves from a cabbage lettuce, cut up small, 
and a small handful of sorrel leaves. Throw these 
into boiling water and allow them to boil for five 
minutes, then strain them off and boil them for 
about half an hour in clear stock. Twenty minutes 
before serving throw in a small handful of tinned 
peas and flavour with pepper and salt after the 
vegetables are cooked. 


NEURALCIA AND HEADACHE. 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY A FREE 
PRESCRIPTION. 


From Health Notes: “I publicly give the follow- 
ing preseription which cured me of chronic Neu- 
ralgia and Headache, in the hope that some poor 
sufferer may benefit by it: “ Go to the nearest 
chemist’s shop and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in 
tablet form. Take two tablets at once, which 
will give instant relief, aud one can be taken each 
hour till cured. 

_ “I was surprised at the cnre gained in such a 
simple way. I understand the prescription came 
originally from a famous specialist in nerve pains. 
Some of my friends suffering from Neuritis, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, and Influenza 
tell me it has dcne just as much for them, and 
that they would not be withoutit. I guarantee it 
will knoc!: these pains every time. “It has never 
failed me.” ‘ 


says she, 


know it,” I 


Says 5 
would be a 
wicked waste, with a yard or more of good 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


Tells You How to Make a Camisole Out of an 
Old Petticoat Flounce. 


Taere was a lad 
and brought me a 


came in bere the other day 
alf-dozen old oo with 
their embroidered flounces worn and ragged at the 
back. You know a skirt of any kind always kicks 
out behind while the front is still quite good. And 
she says to me: “I want you to put on new flounces 
to all these petticoats, please, Little Dressmaker— 
here is some 
embroiery 
for them.” 
“What 
shall I do 
with the old 
frills, miss ?” 
I says. 
“Oh,throw 
them away !”* 


careless like. ; 
“Not if I Diagram 1. 
The flounce of any old echite skirt will 


that make a beautiful new camisole. 


embroidery on each. If you don’t mind paying a 
shilling or so a piece, I will make up thoso old 
flounces into a set of the prettiest camisoles you 
ever saw.” 

She scemed to think that I didn’t know what I 
was talking about, but she gave way rather than 
make a fuss over it, 
and I set to work. 

What I did was to 
pick off the old frills, 
cutout the worn part 
from each, and use the 
rest for those straight 
little camisoles which 
are thought so smart 
just now. You need 
not do anything but 
take a bit of em- 
broidery just as it 
stands, mcasure it by 


Diagram 2. 
How to manage the armhole, 


your lady’s figure, and then slope it out under 


the armholes so that it fits nice. 

I don’t care for a camisole that goes straight under 
the arms, for it always comes too low at the front 
and the back. But if you cut out the armholes 
a bit, then you can pull it up back and front 
so that it covers the top of your vest quite 


tidy. 

Put a bit of beading round cach armhule to 
make a shoulder-strap 
in the way shown by .. 
Diagram 2. You can ff 
edge the beading with F 
little frills of lace if 
you want to make a | 
dainty finish. 

Turn in the fronts, 
hem or face them. 
Sew on very tiny 
washing - buttons ‘and 
make two loops to 
close them. ather 
the waist into a bit of 
beading which matches 
the shoulder - straps. 
Run aribbon round the 
top and another round 
the waist to tie the 
whole thing into your 
figure. You can put 
on a little shaped 


tae xne es > 


pe nee een Teneene, 


Diagram 3. 

The camfsole nearly finished. 
There is so little work in tt 
basque at the lower that it ets ae quite 
edge of the beading 
if you like, though I myself don’t think that this is 
necessary ; provided you make your camisole long 
enough in the waist, it will come right down so that 
the beading meets your petticvat, and your corsct 
is nicely covered. 

pie in this week's Home Nores tells you 
all about my visit to Paris. 

Your respectful friend, 
Tae Littte DressMaKER. 


WEEK ENDING 
Apri 26, 19153, 


HOME HINTS. 


To Make a Tough Joint of Meat Tender. 
Wrap in a cloth which has been dip) jy 
vinegar and leave for half an hour, : 


Discoloured Knife-handles 

Can be cleaned by dipping half a lemon in. 
and rubbing well over the handle. Then wu-i, |, 
warm water. 
Very Salt Bacon 

Should be soaked for ten minutes in tepid y. + ¢ 
before being fried. 


To Devil Bacon. 

Before frying breakfast bacon, cover the -j! s 
of cach slice with a thin laver of made mu-'.: |, 
This gives it a nice flavour although it will , 
taste hot. 

Te Render Pork Sausages More Dicestibi:. 

Thoroughly prick the sausages and pluwe: j.'5 
boiling water for five minutes, Then ir) iui: 
usual way. 


A Gas-ring Hint. 

To make toast on a gas-ring, get a small iv 
of wire gauzo and place over the ring. It wii. 
red hot and bread can be toasted with a fur. 
it in the samo way as over a fire. 

To Make Soft Soap. 

Take two pounds of any sort of fat. wie pind 
and a half of potash, and place in six jit. 
water. Boil for one hour and a half. If t. 
thick, add more water and allow to come to t!¢ til 
once more.—(Reply to WEEKLY REAvrr.) 


Some Hints in Preparing Fish for 
Cooking. 
Do Not Soak 
The fish longer than necessary. Vien vlici 
has been soaked too long Icses its flavour. 


After Scraping Off the Scales, 
Pour water over the fish to wash off the io. 
scales, 


When Preparing Soles for Frying, 
Remove the dark skin. For boiling it s!6i" 
be left on. 


Some Useful Hints for the Cook. 
When Drying Parsley, 

Choose pieces with long stems. Dip thi. for 
two minutes in boiling water, shake well, aint bans 
to dry. The parsley will keep a bright green irl 
look fresh when used. 


To Keep Celery Fresh, 

Stand the roots in water for a short time. tha 
dig a hole in the garden and bury the celery ith 
earth up to the green leaves, press the cart !im! 
round, and it will remain fresh till taken up. 


Mutton Pat Instead of Butter. ; F 

Mix mutton fat with an equal quastity © 
other dripping, clarify it, and when required Ivat ty 
a cream, adding a little lemon-juice and a pit 
carbonate of soda. This will be equal to buiis ts 
cake making. 


YOUNG AT 70. 


Wrecked Nervesand Neuritis cured by 

DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. . 
Mrs. Crisp, of 80 Union Road, Hills lov, 
Cambridge, who at 70 looks little more thin hull 
her age, is living proof of what Dr. Casse!!’s Tb. 
lets can do towards restoring youth, health, wn! 

vitality. Mrs. Crisp writes :—* For many yeas 
suffered terribly from neuritis and wrecked never 
I got so bad in the end that I could not wi'k of 
hold my hands steady, and had to take tomy! od. 
My whole constitution was shattered. Quvetors 
medicine did me no good, so I determine: te si" 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets a prolonged trial, wile": 


how glad Iam I did._ Ina very short time [dele 
stronger, and now I am better than I base ') 
for years, and can enjoy a long walk. |i" ri 


tell you bow.thankful 1 am for such a cui. 3)! 
am turned 70 years of age.” Dr. Caseell’s tb." 
area boon to those suffering from neiv * 
organic weakness, digestive and kidney ty‘ 
and all diseases arising from physical an! 
debility. Price 104d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. ‘nl. ue 
Ghemists. A free sample box sent on re: Ae 
2d. for postage, etc., to Dr. Casscll’s Co. Lid. ti 
Chester Road, Manchester. 


—For the ten best replies I will give Bluebird B-oiches. Mark postcards {‘Well.’’? (See nage 1118.) 
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Don't Wear 
A MARVELLOUS BARGAIN 


An English Hall-Marked +1 
Silver Lever Watch for 


Produced an Appliance for Men, Women 
2/- DEPOSIT ONLY. p22. month'y after receipt of the 


or Children that Cures Rupture. 
oa FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


1 Send it on Trial. 
1f you have tried most everything else, come 
t- ne. Where others fail is where I have my 

test success. Send attached couyon to-day, 

will send you free my illustrated book on 
ure and its cure, showing my Appliance 
:.ving you prices and names of many people 
THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the noted merchants 
of Cannon Street, Manchester, have pleasure in announcing 
that owing to the great success of their former advertisement, 
they have decided to distribute another Five Thousand of their 
celebrated 50/- ENGLISH HALL-MAREKED SILVER 
LEVER WATCHES at a special advertising price of £1, and, 
furthermore, in order to advertise their name and goods through- 
out the Kingdom, and also to enable everyone to come into 
possession of these splendid Watches, The British Supply Stores 
will send same, post paid and insured, to any part of the world, 
to all approved customers, upon FIRST PAYMENT OF 2/-. 
The balance of 18/- may be paid by instalments of 2/- PER 
MONTH AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE WATCH. 
This offer should prove our confidence that you will be satisfied 
with this great bargain, and we allow you to enjoy the use of this 
splendid Watch while paying for same by small instalments. 

DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, as 
this special offer is only for a limited time, and you may mias the 
greatest bargain of your lifetime. A number of these Watches 
will be specially reserved, and the time extended for Foreign 
and Colonial orders. 

You run no risk wiih these Watches, as we fully guarantee 
every Watch to be a splendid timekeeper, and give a Signed 
Warranty for 10 Years. We also undertake to refund your 
cash in full if the Watch is not exactly as represented. 

Fill up this Coupon now and send at once, together with 
a postal order for 2/-. If the number of Watches we have re- 
Terms: 2/- DEPOSIT and 2,- MONTHLY. served for advertising is exhausted by the time your order 


RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLES 7°% 7=* THESE WATCHES are made in very reaches us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, heavy, SOLID SILVER CASES, Govern- : 
rrovortip peace in true ment hall-marked, capped and fully jewelled, | Pearson's Weekly. COUPON. April 26th, 1913. 


aS 


‘oo have tried it and are extremely grate- 
It is instant relief where all others fail. 
fc nember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies, 


The above is © B. Rrooks, who has been 
Curing Kupture for over 30 yoars, 
If Ruptured Write him to-day. 

1 make it to your measure and send it to you 
on a strict guatantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, and I have put my price so Jow that 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

Isend it on trial to prove what I say is trne. 
You are the judge, and once having seen my 
iustrated book and read it, you will be as 


uthusiastic as my thousands of patients wlosc 
tters are on file in my office, Fill out free 
coupon below and post to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
C. E. Brooks, 442 Bank Bldge. (Corner of 
Portug.1 St.), Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your Hlustrated Book and full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 


ivory dial, and gold hands, KNOWN AS “ 
THE FINEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE To the BRITISH SUPP LY CHESTER S 
WORLD. A signed warranty for TEN Dear Sirs : ° 


° 
I wish to avail miyself of your special offer, and herewith enclose a deposit 
of 2'- for one Silver Lever as alvertised. I promise to pay the balance of 18/- by 
instalments of 2/- per mouth. The watch to be sent post paid and insured to the 
address below. 


YEARS given with each watch. The work- 
manship in these Watches is not excelled by 
any Watch costing five times the amount, 
and, in fact, have never been sold by any 
other firm under 50/-, 

We send it carefully packed and insured 

post paid direct to your door. 

Send your order on the coupon, enclosing a 


P.O. for 2/+, and secure one at once. 
Cash returned in full if not as represented. 


ADDRESS ..........006 EO TLL ECE Cire corer een 
(in full) 


The coupon may Le copied, and the order given ona sheet of plain paper, but you 
must please mention Pearson's Weekly. 


Every asthma suf- 
ferer should know 
that Potter's Asthma 
Cure gives instant 
relief, The moment 
it is inhaled, the 
strangling coughing 
stops, and you feel 
comfortable, Works 
Wonders in bron. 
chitis of children. 
Those who have 
been martyrs to asthma and bron- 
chitis for years should always keep 
ithandy, Attacks will be prevented 
and peaceful sleep ensured, 


Accept Free Trial at once 


Fill up form and you will receive 
Free Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure, 
and a little book ‘ Are you Asth- 
Malic ?''—full of factsas to the cause, 
Prevention and cure of asthma and 
bronchitis, Potter's Asthma Cure 
1s supplied by all chemists, herbalists 
and stores for Bj- 


Sign this Form To-day: 


To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery 
Lane, London, E. Please send Free 
Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure. 


NY, 7 uy 
WMODELCOMBIN-/E@ INSIST ON HAVING 


theNEW M 
CAMERA. It takes and instant- 


ly deveiops eleven entirely dif- |= 

ferent styles of pictures, includ- 9 

: Pere sizes and four OS 

m@ PAPER POST CARDS, 

am six styles of Tintype Pictures, 

and Lrooch Pictures, Requires 

no experience whatever, Every- 

body wants pictures. Five hundred 

THE WORLD'S 


. i . profit. 
ST MONE RK Small investment se- 
es complete outfit, including Camera, Tripod, aad mates THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
for 150 pictures, Make money the first day no matter where FOR CAKES PASTRY, PUDDINGS ere. 
0 f) 


you live of what you are doing. Detailed information free, 


ding letters from prosperous operators everywhere, 4 2% : 
ASCELLE, digr., 8 Bourerie St., Dept. 6, Loaden, €.C. MMMM monte moma. alt am 


Nam ysl cA nya, 


a 


eeial Goor covering experts, offer under gb) 
the registerod name of 


3 7 ‘ SEAMLESS 
BEETLES— : 

Be eecontact with sostpriets Beach Table tod Dessert Ki LUDCORD 

“Sade Ti, got oe Table and Desert Forks, Devel Tea, and Beth (BIC, CARPETS _ | 

aie ee 4 > ar BL Ury tne cheapert, reliable, herd-wearing  car- 
ae mice. Pa pe care 3 f 8 pets for Etae rom; bedioon: hail, or a 
|) er ‘FOR KEW werd 1318 A ROOM COMFORTABLY 
2 ke EATI NG Ss and fires direct from the | ne CARPETED FOR 12s. 
; A OWDER on easy monthly payment if T Write today for free Mustrated cataiozo 


last of sizes and prices, and sample patter ns w 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


mother married a Mr. Brown shortly afterwards. 
I have been brought up since (hen under the name of 
Brown. As I am going to be married shortly, I 
don’t know whether to be married under my real 
name or the name by which I have been known for 
the last twenty years. Will my future wife be 


OUR MONSTBR PRIZE. 

In this week’s ‘ Middles ” contest the reward for 
sending in what is considered the best ‘ Middle” 
is £2 a Week for Five Years, and within the next 
few days somebody's tcn minutes’ quiet thinking 
is going to win for them this splendid prize. 

The money is definitely going to be won; 


indeed, it is now in Lloyd's Bank waiting 
to Le sent out weekly to the fortunate winner. 
And next week another £2 a Week for Five Years 
is going to be offered. 2 

Iwo points about the contest to which I should 
like to draw your attention are that you may now 
send three attempts on each entry form for sixpence, 
and that ‘instead of having to commence the first 
word of your ‘‘ Middle” with one of the centre 
letters of the word you choose from the list, you may 
now commenge the first word with any of the letters 
contained in the word you choose. This makes 
your task very much simpler and, in our opinion, 
more attractive. 

Have a shot for the £2 a Week for Five Years. 
You might win it, however little you expect to do 
so, On the other hand, you certainly can't win it 
if you don’t make an attempt. 


COUPLET FOOTLINE. 


Iy a recent “ Footline ” Contest I invited readers 
to select a line from any part of ‘ P.W.” and to 
add a sccond line of their own to rhyme with the 
line chosen. Five stylo pens were offered for the 
best five received. 

The following arc three of the smartest :— 

“ And one man in his time plays many parts, 


but now not worth a groat. 


known as Mrs, Brown or Mrs. Smith ?” 
Whichever name you choose, NAMELESS. As you 


have been known as Brown for such a long time 
it would be better for you to marry under the 


name of Brown and not Smith. The marriago will be 
perfectly legal. If you have got any marriage 
settlements to sign, then you had better consult a 


solicitor, but as far as the marriage is concerned there 


is no reason why you should not continue to be 
known to all your acquaintances by your second 
name. 


A QUESTION OF RENT. 

No, Hovsenunrer, your landlord is not com- 
pelled to reduce your rent because one of the walls 
is bulging. He may go so far as to raise it, on the 
plea that the house is getting larger, 


A SORRY TALE. 

A PENKNIFF, awardel to a reader some ycars 
ago, sends me the following tragic letter : 

“From an old and feeble ‘blade,’ you now 
receive a note. Once, eh! so ‘keen’ and ‘sharp,’ 
My ways, I fear, are 
‘blunt’ and ‘dull,’ I cannot ‘razor’ laugh. I 


fail to ‘carve’ a way in life, can’t stand my owner's 
chaff. 


“His love for me I know has cooled, he says he 
loves another. The thought——it ‘ cuts’ me through 
and through, he really wanis my brother. Ob, 
Editor! hear the piercing crv, from a ‘ broken’ 
friend of thine! How I long to ‘steal’ away, for 
thee, my friend, I pine! It always puts my nerves 
on ‘edge,’ although I am so chaste. To thee I 
cannot yet return until I am replaced. Hear my 
ery, my chief! my lord! I bow to thee quite 
neckly. Right proud am I of those dear words: 
‘Presented by Pearson’s Weekly.’ ’?—— 

This sad lament came all the way from close to 


Wolverhampton, so in the post’s a brand new knife, 
with Pearson’s Weekly stamped on. I’ve heard 
your ery, once friend of nine, it’s brought me tears 
of sorrow. I hope to see you, friendly one, about 
this time to-morrow! So cheer up now, and take 
no note of owner’s nasty laugh. Remember soon 
that you will be on Pearson's Weekly staff. No 


But woman plays the trump card—ace of hearts” 
« ¢Oh, I sha'n’t try to stop you,’ he quictly replied 
To the local express, as he stepped on one side.” 


“*Oh, Mr. Montague,’ she says, ‘ I wish you would 
Embrace this opportunity.’ He understood!” 


- MIDDLES'"' AND AN ACHING TOOTH. 

“Wuar is the difference between a ‘ Middles’ 
prize and an aching tooth?” was another 
* Footline ’’ question which readers were invited 
to answer. 

One very good reply to the question was : -- 

“One is ‘drawn by a cheque.’ and the other 
is ‘ checked by a draw ’!”” 

Anothes reply sent by a Huddersfchl reader 
read :— 

“There isn't any. Both aro the ‘centre of 
aitcntion ’ to their possessor.” 

The results of ‘‘ Footline ” Coutests appear on 
page 1114. 


A GOOD TURN. 

E. E. P. is a rising young author. Here is his 

first contribution to ** Page 16.” ‘You once did 
me a good turn, for which I thank you. Some 
time ago I wrote a short story, which I inflicted 
upon you. You returned it, not in the curt way 
:ome editors do, but with a printed form, on which 
you stated where the story was weak. I took the 
wrinkle you offered me, re-wrote the story, and had 
it published almost immediately ina local paper. 
1 have had seven short stories and articles published 
this year, but none would have seen the light of 
day if it had not been for that little encouragement 
of yours,” —-— 
I am glad that I was able to help you with my 
advice, &. E. P. IT am always pleased to receive 
cod stories and to pay well and promptly for 
them. Many a famous man started by writing for 
papers like Pearson’s Weekly—such men as Cut- 
cliffe Ilyno and Arnold Bennett, for instance ; and 
tiere is no reason why some of my readers should 
not follow in their footsteps. 


SMAITH GR BROWN? 

Tuy gentleman who writes the following letter 
signs himself Name.yss, with very good reason. 
** Would you kindly help me out of a difficulty 2?” 
he asks, ‘‘ My real name is Smith, but I am known 
to everyone as Brown. Tho reason for this is that 
my father diod when I was a youngster and my 


more you'll roam, but “Home, Sweet Home ” 
you'll find near Covent Garden, where you'll be 


honoured in old age and all your past foes pardon, 


WANTED—A HERO. 

** I suovtp like very much to be a hero,” writes 
Bravo. “ Would you kindly help me? It scems 
a funny thing to ask you, but if you will listen to 
my tale of woe you will understand. I ama miner, 
and some time ago I was standing at the pit-head 
when a man had the misfortune to get his foot fast 
in between the rails on which the trolleys run. At 
that moment a number of trolleys were coming down 
the incline. We were all helpless save one man, 
who ran forward, pulled out his knife and cut the 
man free and so saved his life. That man was 
a hero. I should have been one if——’—— 

If you had had a Peareon’s Weekly penknife, ch, 
Bravo? Well, your excuse is ingenious enough 
to get it! Besides that, I shouldn’t like to think 
that any of our readers wero cowards! Tell me 
when you become a hero, will you ? 


SS a 7 SR ET ED 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


ean au angwers or ate el ee writtea 2 post 
6 itor, Pearson's W 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. i aid 


2. You may tako part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but you 1, i 
pyres me bat x ; © reply to each must be vritten ca 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 
U he Ee NOE Hanah rise ce pe hes real acdresa, 
forfeits his cr her right fan” pe ear 


.5. Mark each postcard with the name of “mpeti- 
tion for which it is intended in the top lett-tnad ‘corner. 
ou will find this name in the ennouncenent of t 

competition in the footline. Provided these con 

aro fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in o1 
Cait be al pogdael ais wae 12 AE ane 
address of the sander Dee a pee eee 
ashame must arrive pot 
7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the heen as announced in the footlines, will be 
awarded to the efforts considere] the best. 


8. In the event of ties tor a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts th rizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor.» 


later than Tuesday 


! falling acroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs wit 


1 

nnd entitles the holder 
| Company, Limited, 
: Prochaes 0! 


WEEE ENDING 
Aprit, 26, 1913. 


BE ASSURED 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT ¢ 


OCEA GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., Londons, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded Interests 


nd 


a 
Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any pcrsou 
travelling as_a passenger ia any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAis 


We pay any number of claims tin resp: <t 
of each eaeldent sat the first claizn vniy, 


1,000 RAILWAY . 
ey INSURANEE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
CYCLING (For terms sce 
| below.) 


£100 AEROPLANE 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY P3iD, 
including three of £2,000 andoneof.€i,09% 


This Insurance holds good fur any number of clizims t 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially ot ad 
by I'HE OCEAN ACCIDEST AND GUAIANTE 

PORATION, LIMI'LED, 86 to 44 Moorgate Strect, i. 


E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following voui:.-.. 
must be seut within seven days to the above a ldress, 
ed paid 7: bee as Corporation f9') 
egal representative of any person hii |! 
‘oe ] ,000 an accident in Great Britain or Irels 
passenger train in which the Cc 
travelling as a passenger (including post-ollice seria’ 
railway sortiug vans), and who, at the time of such a 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Ceapon «. 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or hor, 1 
ture, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided 
This payer my be left at his, or hor, place of abocc, su ues 8 


the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the eaid eum shall be puilt. ‘he 
legal representative of such person injured, should dear rut 
from euch accident within three calendar months ther er, 


aril 


avd tbat notice of the accident be given within se. - 
of its occurrence. . 
In the event of a perzon, not being 
- gerevanton duty, nora suicide, ner eng: 

SF q 00 iNego] act, having thecurreut numberof tiu- 8 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of lewis k vel 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, althons) "7 
en acerdent te any trainin which he, or she, nay ve t. is 
a passc.iger, the jegml representative of the deccasedili:. «va 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the «| 9 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be gi i 


OckaNn ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 


Coupon on this page, or the Paper in which it is, with) 99 
her, ueual signature, written in ink or pencil, ca tee =) v6 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred withintw i 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was given of 


the said Corporation at above address within turee «i... >: 
occurrence. This puper may be left at ‘his, or lier, ; 
abode, co long as the coupon is signed. 


One Hundred Pounds will ve paid to the legal reps: 
tive of anyone dying as the direct and sole result o: 1 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kin 


four hours from the rcceipt of the injuries, that he 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Iny. 1a: 
‘ticket in the space provided at the foot, that Le (orsi«) © 3 
notat the time be oa the aeroplane nor engaged in acy: 9 <4 
ond that notice of the accideut be given to tke Cur, /.1a 
within three days of its occurrence. : 
The above conditions are of the essence of the contr’. 
This insurance holds good for the current week cf is! on'te 
‘c the benefit of, and is subjetty tus 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guaranice 
Act,’ 1890, Risks Nos. 2ands. 
The f this Publication is adinitted to be tiem 
ment ofa Prem:um under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Print ie 


ho | Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of th: au 


corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupe 
Tusurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same rink. 
Subscrivers who have duly paid a twelvemonths sd. 
scription for PEARSON'S WE KLY in advance to ey 
it, oF to the Publisher, need nce during tho perl’ 


| 
the paper on their person. It is only necessa ; 
th ry ipt to th ‘Dlisher of the 1. pF 
| Henrietta treet, London, wes ana @ certificate will ve 
eent in oxchange. 
| SIZMAtULE.......00,0005 soccesecnscssceasscorssesssenssonanonesesss : 
' Available from 9 a.m. Monday, April 2!st. 131d 
‘ 


uatil midaight Monday, April 28th £913. 


Wote.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Wire ranma Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


KEYLOCK 


MIDDLES 


Put You in 
the Winning 
Lists Quick! 
Fill up the Coupon for 2 Free Trial 
Efforts and Book of Testimonials from 


Clients who have Won with Keylock’s 
Aid. It’s 


— FREE — 


= 


syobr” FORTUNE | Oj 
from OIL. Ol Market 


for Money Making. 


A WONDERFUL CHANCE! 


£15,000 | FREE 
nctneants. BONUS 


IN CASH ALLOWANCES. | Readers. 


To Mr. C, Keyrock, 
Tue Competition Wizard, Soctu Street, Hur, 


Please send me Two FREE Trial Efforts for............-ssssseesessssese seeeeseeee 
and book full of testimonia!s (names and addresses) from clients who have 
won with your aid. I enclose 1d. stamp for postage and agree to pay you 3s, 
in the £1 if a win results, 


of acquiring 


FREE BONUS SHARES 


NARI sales siaerse seavseees a eaaae iat anassaasicabie dann cansis¥emczeMNUs WELT DRRAUN GuaeTa TM wnelt nase, in a Successful Oil Company, airangements have been made by a well- 
known firm of Bankers to distribute the above-mentioned £15,000 IN 
MAD sesccsacisinvcnsseaceuscesnreicaseasvendereanmnties 5 Per Cont. INCOME CERTIFICATES and £7,500 IN CASH ALLOW- 


“PAW. April 26, 1913, 


1,000 MEDI-CULTURE Free 


TO SUFFERERS WHO RESPOND TO THIS OFFER 
WRITE TO-DAY. 


be issued 


IN_ STRICT ROTATION. 


WONDERFUL CHANCE of ACQUIRING 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING, 


which will help you to invest in an Oil Company owning a valuable oil 
POST AT ONCE. 


output of hundre:ls of tons a month and a further large acreage of valu. 
rn ra in able Oil Lands, in which the leading exp:rts’ advice proves that the 
ONAL WEAKNESS, LUSf VITALITY, SHARES WILL RISE IN VALUE 


MONEY Liv ER eS Bree aoe re suede Son: | OUR RECORD. 


STi 
Pee Be eE ESTA, SLEBPLMSSMESS, | ss ieee ox HUNDREDS PER CENT. 
ibis special {nducement offer is made in connection with qcarenies het ie ia ee Dee in 


THE PULVERMACHER BATTERY BELT | Won! Tbe Pulvermecher 


® Ccon- 
The World's M.st Ef‘ective Electre-Curative Body-Battery. Te tee ae te a eical aes 
‘Viv wonderful strength-giving, tody-building Batter! Belt tder to renew 
dis screndy reatored the failing powers and diminfoning {in or Gisense) Eas bregererens 
Vigour of thousands of debilitated men und women at home an commonded by the leading 
dive 1. Yet it does not bother you a bit and cecupies 1.0 more space hysicians of NINE Lotdon 
than cus tilustration shows. You can walk, ride, jump, or ran with Fretpitals: over fifty members of 
ve. You can have it off when cured, or wear it for years if you the Royal College of Physicians 
‘su. It stands any test known to science. Each Belt is made up of London, soures of Standard 
of a complete series of up to 100 powerful Electricity Generating | medical Works, Physicians to 
C's Pulvermacher Patents—made in our own Factory). The non- Moyalty, both in this country 
sock ng Continuous current, set Aowing only when the Belt is worn, and on the Continent of Europe, 
penetrates to the remotest tissues and nerves, from the very first many learned Scientific 
Pom-ny, filling the weak with glorious New Life-Force, Vigour, and | Suei- tirs, and by tlozsands of 
*heigy. It reawakens @ ery form of cebilitated tissue to instant | cured pazients. Thia overwiselme 
souvity, soot .es pain, tone~ up the nervoussystem, | ing evidence should convinceeven 
sccelerutes circulsion and promotes respt-ation, | the most sceptical that Health 
dige-tion, acsimilation, | and Strength comes from the 
secretion and excretion, Fulve Feast er Body Batterie’. 
The Fulverinacher Institute was 
Notice ‘To Foreiga | estabiished in 1818, and we wee 
*andColonial | every sufferer to personally in. 
readers oaly, this offer | vestigato our claims and our 
Is epea for an an- | reccrd before deciding to adopt 


Umited period. Home Blectro- Curative Treatment. 


teaders must avail 
themselves of 

it withia 

30 days. 


This offer of a free medl- 
culture course (value five 


In order that you may increase your income and add comfort to your life 


TAKE THIS EXCEPTIONAL & ABSOLUTELY GENUINE FREE OFFER 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is to writo your name and address plainly 
on a postcard, put a halfpenny stamp on it, and 


THERE IS NO LIABILITY ON YOUR 
PART WHATEVER. 


This is an offer made to tho thrifty saver, anda 


All the Bankers wish to do is to put beforo 100,000 people an Ilustrated 
Prospectus of an 


OPFORTUNITY THAT WILL PRODUCE A FORTUNE. 


If you receive no reply, you will understand that the whole of this 
wonderful CASH and BONUS OFFER has been over-appticd for. 


SO DON’T DELAY—APPLY AT ONCE. 


guiseas) is opea to all 
siliag men and womeo 
who want vigorousstrength 
aad heath. Wrile to-day 
for fuil particulars and 
we will also send you (iree) 
8 copy of our illustrated 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


“Health Guide” Book on 
Cerative Electricity, ex- 
plaining how to cure your- 
self and restore your falilag 
powers without drags. 


| HATTON MORRIS & C@O.,, 


Bankers 
(Dept. P.W.), Carltcn House, Regent St., London, 5.1". 


. 


PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd., 
62 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
| GT rooenees Tr oe I 


E.C. 


Bl “Pearson's Weekly” 


In order to placo before every reader the GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY ' 


ANCES. These Certificates and Vouchers for Cash Allowances will | 


It is therefore important to REPLY AT ONCE if you intend to graspthis | 


| 


| 


ae a a A ae A 


PIPPI 


£2 


2nd PRIZE 


£5O 


FIRST PRIZE :— 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


WHICH MUST BE WON. 


(We Tell You on the First Page of this Number What this Huge Prize Realiy Means.) 


Srd PRIZE 


L2O 


And 200 PRIZES OF £1. 


4th PRIZE 


£1IO 


PO 


STIL}, BOOMIN% 
TRANSFER FFs 
TRYING ORDEA:. 
FORGED CHI-1 


| tia ah 
THIS 1S WHAT YOU DO. a ie : 
First of afl, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for "Middles.” Then MAKE Oe gee co ecie woORDS 
construct a‘ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the ees (SE Ww RU . 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with any one of the | PALACE SNUB NOSE PIER | POOR PEOPLE 
letters contained in the word or phrase you choose, and the second and third with any of | BAD DOG | SILLY MUG TATTOO EASY WINNER 
the letters in the alphabet used either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take the | SHIPPING POST FREE DISMAY OLD IRELAND 
word “SANDWICH.” Use, say, the letter “D™ as the initial for the first word and, | HANG ON [ant JELLY NO LUCK QUICK LUNCH 
“EF and “P” for the second ard third, and we get “DAINTY FOR_PICNICS.” RELIABLE | HARD TIME | COURTESY TRUMP CARDS 


say, 
Or, using the same word “SANDWICH,” we could use the letter “C” as initial 
for heaps he word, and, say, “L" for the second word, and we get “ CLERK'S 
LUNCH.” 


you MAY NOW SEND IN 
THREE *“‘MIODLES”’ ON ONE 


COUPON FOR SIXPENCE. 


<—_— 


. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY 


AN attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or ther 
willbe disqualified. 


2, Names and nddresses must be written in ink in the space provided, 
Typewriting and biack lead pencil cannot be accopted. 


3. When yon have filled up the entry form, cut it out. attach to ita paste? 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope, addressed tu the EDITOR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Sirzet, London, W.C. 


4, Mark your envelope ‘‘ Middles No. 63," in the top left-hand corner. 
6. Allattempts mast arrive on or before Tuesday, April 2h, 


©. There are two entry forme, you may use one orboth. You may write 
three '* Middles'’on each. If you use the two entry formsa postal order 
for Is. must bo sent. 
Adaress «...c0.s0 
7. Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Lta., 
ond must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form, Where one P.O, 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than One entry 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on each 
entry form. 


8. The firet prize of £2 a Week for Five Years will be | 
awarded to the sender of the ‘ Middle” considered 
to be the best by the adjudicatora, by whon: 

If there are 


| 
63°77 


' 
seeeececeeecces 


originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

wore senders than one cf a ‘' Middle’’ thus selected by the adjudicators, 
the prize will be divided amongst all such senders. In the event of the 
death cf the winner of the £! a Week for Five Years before the expimtion 
of the five years, tho £20 Week will be paid to his or her next o! 

legal representative fur the remainder of the said five years. 


kin oc 


4 ayree lv abwe by the 


©. Other prizes wil bo awarded by the adjudicators amongst these 
Competitors whose efforts show merit. 


10. The Fadltor will accept noresponsibiliry in regard to the loss or now 
@eiivery of any attempt submitted, 


11, No correspondences will be entered {nto in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

12. Tie published decision {@ final, and co:mpetitors may enter on AdGress ...1.0. 
this understuuding only. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES" No. 5&9. 


THE FIRST PRIZE OF £300 


has been divided by the two following competitors. Each receives £150 : 
WALTER F. LAVERACK, High Street, Swinfleet, S.0., Yorks, 
for the “ Middle”: “sue BUmps”—oNFORTUNATE LADY AVIATOR, 


and 
N. C. WOOD, 167 Regent Street, Church Gresley, 


for tho “ Middle”: “sHz BUsprs”—uNSKILLED LADY AVIATOR, 
THE SECOND PRIZE OF £50 
has been awarded to: 
THOS. B. MILLER, 11 Springvale Street, Saltcoats, Ayrshire, 
for the “Middle”: “waNTep”—Two.LecceD “ TERRIFRS.” 


THE THIRD PRIZE OF £25 
has been awarded to: 


Cc. B. UNDERHILL, 10 Criffel Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W., 
for the “Middle”: “aUMr”—usvatir a “ perression.” 


400 PRIZES OF Ss. EACH. 


. Ashton, O., Arcade Buildings, Fisucrgate. 


Aton et 47, Osborne Ra., Blacxpool. 

with, or 7 rs . 

Adams, F., Glencaita, Braintree. | Prior, Whitcbureh. Ba EESees, SLSR ORNES 

Adams, Miss 8. E., Leyfield, Boundary RA on, W., 7 Adelaide 8q., Bedford. 
Wooburn Green. ‘thy, Sapper A. B., M. Coy, Royal 


Acams, W., 3 Nelgarde Rd., 
Agar, G., ‘Sackson's Yard, F 
Alrey, k., 41 Bamford Rd., 
Allen, F., 26 Crooked Shor 


nA” 26 Cavendish D 

er, A, aven ive, L-ytonstone. 
saw, Elsie, Ludlow Ra, Reidtcn ene 
y, E. J., 59 Ivy Rd., Luton, Beds. 


Almond, ies jeateld om Mrs. M. J. 5 Albion Rd., Suttom, 

Ao cron. 3 A owe . ard, Miss W.. 78 Howell Rd.. Exeter. 
rmetrong, M. ‘i s, J. 8., Scaldwell, Northampton. 
burgh. és, J., Park Cott., Shrewten, Wits. 


ARMCHAIR | DEAD CERT 


2 NEW 
POINTS. 


aise vecereveccasecesvcceeeses CUE ACLOSS PETE ...cserccrisescescseeaees 
FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 63. 


2 ayree tv auiuse oy the decision published in * I’earson’s Weekly” 


Signed sssvecccssessesrsesesenreersssesseeeneeees 


+ Meereceoerecsee © cereerseseseeeees 
' 
63 \eeeees momen eeereeereeerereeeeeereteneeeesee + 866s ee 


decision published in 


WORD SRLECTRE. | 


Signed ssisssvesscsesevessennanssvescscsnsaccveonescseeccviees 


Beattie, Thos., 48 Clifford St., Ibrox. 

Beer, Chas. de, Lacey Green, Princes Risborough. 

Benson, W., Burchanger Rd., 8. Norwood, 8.E. 

Berger, A., 181 Newport Rd., Middlesbrough. 

Best, 8, H., 87 Thiriwell Rd., Sheffield. 

Biddle, R., 122 Preston Rd., Winton Green, 
Birmingham. 

Bill, C. A., 5 Radnor Rd., Hancsworth. 

Bireh, A. i, Haverford, Risca, Mon, 

Bircumshaw, Miss K. G., 97 Hig St., Sandown. 

Blakemore, J., Heiston, Suffolk. 

8 Pond Cott., Ccllege Rad., 


B., 33 
W., Argyle Rd., Garston. 


stone. 
Brock, H. 8., 20 Hannaville Pk., Terenure. 
Brough, Mrs. E.. 69 Furnace Rd., Longton. 
Brown, W., 73 Northcote St., South Shields. 
Brown, W., 76 Cemetery Rd., Swinton. 
Brumpton, H., 63 Grimsby Rd., Grimsby. 
Buchanan, D.. 8 Oambridge Lane, Cla gow. 
Burkitt, A., Town Hall, Brighton. 
Burns, A. R., 33 Parnell St., Clonmel!. 
Burrows, G. e; 133 Barry Rd., Barry. 
Bustard, A., 44 Ohief &t., Belfast. 
Butt. O., Castle Gdns., Devizes. 
Byrne, P. J., 36 O'Connell 8t., Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Cairns, Wm., 15 Bernard Toe., Edinburgh. 
Calder, A., 9 Ormelie Tce., Joppa. Midlothiaa, 
Carter, T.. 124 Hastings 8:., Sunderland. 
Cardwell, M., Meanwood, Leeds. 
Carpenter, A,. 31 Gordon Rd., Aldershot. 
Onanning, J., justrial School. Sbu:toke, B'ham. 


Chapman, BK. 3 Wetenhall Rd., Cambridge. 
Chariton. Mra. B., 186 Shrewsbury Bh Man- 
r. 
Objnery Smith, J., Bull's Hall, Knoddisha), or 
jaxmundbam, 
Christy, W., Ivy Clig, Kiughorn, F.fe, 


FISHY STORY ; WELL BEATEN 
SANDWICH | CASH powN® TURTLE SOUP WELL FINISHED PUBLIU SPi-Ain! 
HOT STUFF, DIRTY HANDS! KING GEORGE 


IO ONG A Ne ON 


OES EAL RRS 


; * Pearson’s Weekly’ and to accept it as final, and fd enier duty vu thee under 
standing, and J agres to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's Weekly.” 


FRANK WOOT: } 
WRONG NUMUi “ 


| SOCIAL WORKER | RAILWAY Ti’. i> 
YOU MAY BEGIN your 
“*MIODLE” WITH 


LETTER CONTAINED 14 TLE 
WCGRD YOU CHOOSE. 


Ary 
ook 


eoseees Pinca MWC RE eI aia > 
MIDDLE,” aa | 
‘and to accept st as final, and I enter only on Cubs Wiss 
standing, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” 
ececcee cee renececceretececeececeseccsee® ylNo. OL PLO), peoaccsigecdiqieses 
a rer errrnr rrr rrnrrrnrrrrrrrr rrr rrr tO ere 


gar You may send THREE “ Middles" on the above entry form with a postal order tur vd.. 
if you use both the one above and the one below send 1 -. 


ws seoseseee Cut across here .... 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDODLES,” NO. 63. 


WORD SELECTED. ! 


(le. 68 BO, cascssanassven 


Ne a a tl 


Church, Mrs. K., 17 Goldsm:th Rd. ! 
Clare, 8. B., 2 Sydney Vilias, Souths: 
Clarke, A., D. 162 Guinness Blogs. ++. 
Palace Rd., W. ; 
Clark, E., 32 Princes St., Rotherhit)” | 
Coates, Mrs., 42 Rowheath Rd., Kinz > 
Cockell, J., 76 Castleford Rd., Nor." 
HE. Soandwell Schools, Bristu'. 
rs. A., emerick Rd., Naas, ( h -? 
J. G., Smitu’s Wharf, Up. tL Tes 
Collins, W. J., Cowper Gdns, Ranelas 
Collins, H., King’s College, Cambridge 
Ocarally, E. J., 40 Crogsiand Rd., t s+ 


Consitt, Miss L, St. Barnabas Ri, 


Cox, E., 5 George St., Caeran, nr. Br 4 
Coz, 8. O.,, Idred Rd., Crook sue 
Craib, Beatrice, Oraigdarragh, Strat.» |? 


Derry. 
Craig, J. H., 81 Elba Lane, Parkhe.d 
Crewicrd, I. BE, 19 Sutel'ffe 8t., Bre : 
Oreswe!l. W. E., 43 Broyle Rd., Chicies 
Crimp, W. E., Manor House, Henw: 
Oundell, C. P. O., H.-M. Wireless Stat: ~ 


borough. we of 
Cupit, N.. 39 Sherwood St. Annee. © 
house. Notte. 
Ourry, Miss F. M., Parkhazst, Epsom 
Darlington, Misa L, Theatro Roya!, \. *f 
hampton. 


(Remainder of names omitted owing 
to Jack of space. A comolete lis 
can. however. be seen at tho offices 
of ‘Pearson's Weekly.”’ 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Ih: ‘ 
E.C ,and Published by C, Antacr } 
Lrp, at Pearson’s Weekly Buli:is>, ilga- 
rietta Street, Loudon, W.C. 


m4 


x) 


AC00D STILL LEADING 


1,050 


(DIVIDED. FIRST PRIZES. 


“ Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 19153. 
“A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator Ever.” 


« Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
“ Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


. « Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
! «galf Brick—Bagpipe-learner’s Honorarium.” 


proofs, publicly given, are a safeguard for you—a new 
ruse they show that you will be dealing with a solutionist 
\ iy knows and supplies the kind of lines required to win 
Big Prizes. 
. other hand, if you deal with one who gives no proper proofs 
e us already obtained, what possibility is there that you will be 
i lient to get a big prize? You cannot even be confident that he 
\ to write big prize wixiners. 


Que vroved Big Prize surpasses oceans of talk. 


1 the proofs, REAL PROOFS, publicly given. 


I have done before I shall do again, and there is no reason why 
YOU nould not be one of the next to obtain a fortune with one 
' iutions. 


TERMS for all Solutions: 4 for 1s. 


PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
i ‘..;4 for 1s. 6d.; 8 for 88. Monthly Terms: 2. weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
; 6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 10s. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, 

10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 1/2. 


» funny bits, witty double-meaning words, First Prize-winning Tips like‘ Liabilities—Lie Alilities + 
ork,’ eto,. all of which have won hun is 


‘he cron, ‘Increaces—In-cre1ses ifat)’ : * Fretwork—Fret-w. 

Ofyou uy toccball, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS LOSING COMPETITORS SOW NOT: @ 
ALOUT Positively guaranteed you can make your own First-Class ‘ MIDDLES ' (or ‘ Pearson’s 
“ SIMPLBETS’ for ‘ answers,’ ‘HBADS OR TAILS’ for ‘Tit-sits,’ * PINALS'’ for * Weekly 
1p BOUNTL * for ‘Ideas,’ with’ Witty Bits.’ With the bright ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of 


1 ‘sabe sent B an BDITOR’S 
gprciat ADVIS te ee COUPON ADDRESSES 
‘ GOLD’ Fae ot Witty Bia voor ere | bso ‘i 

t fut o! . too, there is an absolute! , x 
t op) tor making YOUR OWN expert e utely Bleue; Wondertally 


“ FORECASTS AN : 
FO e] TBALL _SCORING PREDICTIONS. 


T. w. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Fel: ve Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


MORE 1913 SUCCESSES. 


“ANSWERS” PREMIER, March 29th, 1913. 
“MAMMOTH LINER—MINUTE NEEDLE RULES.” 
Supplied to a Bristol client. - 
“nt “ ANSWERS" PREMIER, March 22nd, 1913. ° 
ET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'S DODGE." 
Supplied toa Manchester client. 


MORE BIG WINS: 


£75 “ANSWERS’—“‘NOT A WORD-NEAR SALVATIONIST’S 
“ ANSWERS"—" TRAVELLERS" TALES THO s 
= — THOUSAN 

£300 NEED SHAVING.” Su plied toa Malton nee 

£50 “ANSWERS’’—“SAILORS’ HOME - SWEETENS 
ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” Sujpplicd tos 
Phillipstown client. 

£300 “TIT - BITS” — BEWARE- BUSINESS AXIOM." Supplicd 
toa Newark client. 

£250 “ANSWERS’’—“‘STRUCK OIL- SURNAME HVYPHENED 
LATER."® Supplied to a Chelustord client. 

£250 “ANSWERS”"’-“MODERN LIFE-— MICROBES TAKE 
EASILY.’ Suppbed to a Stepney client. 

£250 “ANSWERS” WALKING OUT-WORDLESS WOOER 
TANTALISES.”’ Suppiied toa Hult clint. 

£250 “ANSWERS"’- “LOST-LAZY FOOTBALL TEAM.” Supplicd 
to a Ramsgate client. 

£250 “ANSWERS”’- FIREWORKS —- FREE — TO SKATERS.” 
Supplied to a Coventry client. 

£200 “ANSWERS"-—“MAKES ME COMPLAIN-'BACCA 
NAVVIES OBTAIN.” Supplicd toa Lianhilleth 
client. 

£100 FIRST PRIZE IN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST, Jan 18th, 1913. 

‘ Supplied to an Ashbourne client, 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


£2,300 


IN RECENT BIG WINS. 


Although only afew weeks have elapsed of 1913, I have already wou Twice as 
many First Prizes as all the other Advertisers Combined, therefore, if 
7m have your eye on a £300, £400, or a £500 FIRST PRIZE, you cannot do better 

n compete with my “* WINNING SPECIALS.” 

THE ONE AND ONLY MORE NEW THE ONLY CCMPETITION 


RECORD HOLDER WINS NEXT JOURNALIST CONTINUALLY 
of BIG WINS. WEEK. WINNING BIG PRIZES. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


* WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 4 for 
1/6; 8 for 35/-, and stamped address. 


MONTHLY TERMS: 2 “ Winning Specials" weekly, 5,-; 4 weekly, 5 6; 6 weekly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 


Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 13 per cent. commission on all wins 
over Lilia value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stecttora sirmincHam 
IMPORTANT. 


Sign this order form and post it to me to-day with 1/2 and I will send you 
18 free Witty Ideas with “ Witty-Bits,” viz., 4 for ‘ Middles,”’ 3 for ‘“‘ Heads or 


_ Tails,” 4 for ‘“* Simplets,"’ and 7 for ‘ Bounties.”’ 


ORDER FORM. 


To Mr. T.°W. Belgrave, Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, Brighton. 
-Dear Sir,—Please send me the 96-puge Bright Golden Edition of ‘' Witty-Bits,”’ for which 
I enclose 1/2 P.O. (or stamps), and with the book also send me the 18 Free Brilliant 
Ideas, and oblige, Yours truly— 


ADDRESS (write clearly) ...16 - cess eri reeset 


FREE MIDDLES, ere. 


T:» Competitors’ Mutual Society 


7 Has a reputation to be proud of. Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
Sr. and a total of 17,113 reported by members during 1912; 
4° ™ 78 per. cent. of 3 months aud upward members won, and we 


prove our assertions in the“ Prize- Winners’ Chronicle,”’ sent free. 


Finals, Heads or Tails, 
; Sallies, Middles, Bullets, 
EXPERTS, all of proved ability and Virst- 
ners, It is the cleverest staff that has ever 
ether in the history of Competitions, and 
viwe have & RESIDENT EXPERT 
ipt of £200 a year. We pay our staff 
ot afford to, our wins are so many and our 
1s big. -The efforts we send out are the 


|' BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! 


by our Staff are first cri- 
ticised,andunlesshaving 
a Winning Chance are 
not sent. out. Every 
day of the. week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 
delighted winners. 


8° PATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


| + the services of CLEVER COMPETI- 
} 
| 


ed, 4 1 £350... 3. «.. _WON ONCE 
ap a #300 wwe WON FOUR TIMES. 
- SE « «| £250... .. WON TEN TIMES. 
v = £100 |. |.WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 

2s = = 1 85 to £50 won Hundreds of Times. 


S _cinber has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. 
CE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YCU WIN. 


Triangles, etc., evolved _ 


THIS IS THE FREE SUCCESS COUPON. 


TO THE SUPT., ; 
COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, 
BEVERLEY, YORKS. 


, 
Dear Sir, ; 
Please send me two likely First Prize Winning Efforts 
for....... diclowens , also copy of the Prize Winners’ Chronicle, giving PROOF of 


Wins by hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose stamped addressed 
envelope (or 1d. stamp), and agree to pay on Wins as follows: 5s. prize, 9d.; 
7s. 6d. prize, 1s.; 10s. prize, 1s. 6d.; £1 or over, 2s. 6d. in the £. If 1 like 
your efforts, you will let mo have a threo months’ supply on your 
NO WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM. ; 


NAME w.oeceeeeeee eee ee Yara Hears ‘cua keu Otten seit Rewwen ns NeuOES MOSM MARTEL AY INS abe 


ADDRESS ........ sebuavceeians ee ee 


eeees oe Raed ee Raeh ana OUNeg ce 4s ER OMIM Mee G8 


Remember, 5 IT’S FREE !! 


SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Address: SUPT., C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


ood-M 


e 


add length of days to footwear and to you. 


3S FAVOURITE 
WOOD-MILNES 


WO00D-MILNE 
CLUB-PAD. 


WOODIMIINE2PADy. 


Gent’s, 6d. 
per pair. 
Unequalled 
at the price. 


WJOD-MILN= 
SPECIAL. 
The 
Best Heel 
Made. 


Ladies’... .. 10 
Cent's v3: 
per pair. 


You can stop that horrid, worrying irritation, 
which annoys you all day and keeps you awake 
at night, and get rid once and for all of those 
ugly face spots, patch of eczema, or some other 
skin illness. You can start your cure this very 
minute. Get Antexema and apply it to your 
irritated skin, and it will immediately feel cool, 
easy, comfortable, and frec from .pain. Go on 
applying Antexema, and every sign of ‘skin 
trouble will soon disappear, -never again ‘to return. 
A Free Trial is offered you, so you can prove 
that Antexcma is really a wonder-worker. 

Antexcma is not like ointment, which is such a 
nuisance in use and fails to cure even: when you 
do use it. In¥Mead of being a quack nostrum, 


made by no one knows who, from no one knows | 


what, Antexema is a physician's remedy, and 
every bottle is carefully prepared from his 
original prescription. Doctors have proved that 
Antexema actually does cure, and therefore they 


Sign this Form 
Get Antexema Free Trial at once 


a ANTEXEMA, CASTLE Laporatory, Lonvox, N.W.—Please send booklet, “Skin Troubles,” for which 
I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Antexema and Antexema Soap 
3 F 


NAME . 


ADDRESS. .........05. 


"Pearson's Weckly,’’ 26/4/13. 


(ant 


Rubber Heels 


offer you the best and longest service of any 
rubber heels. They save your boot-leather, they’ 
save your nerves, they wear evenly, do-not split - 
or break, do not skid or come off, and you can 
buy them in Black, Brown, or Grey rubber. 


‘Wood-Milnes’ give rutty roads the spring and feel of turf. 
‘“Wood-Milnes’ reduce fatigue, absorb jar, save headaches, 
Being made from 
the finest rubber, they are the most resilient of all: because 
lasting longer than others, they are the most. economical 


67 Lewm Rd., Streatuam Com.,8.W., May 1éth. TESTIMONIALS. : 

Wate anol uibeobileed by Mepis | re Belvir Road, Cosi. tose 

Fame j rpet.size 104 ft. by 12ft. Chequo H. Cox, Esq. writes: " Picsse si 

feel. a,11/6."" Mri, Margary statea: “Ihave had | your Prudential Brusscle:te ¢ 
F several of these carpéta during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we: 
Ladies’... ... 6d. years, and have been very weil pleased with them.” bas been in wear twelve years. 
Cent's... ... alaxy Iliustrated B in Catalogues of arpets. Hearthrugs, Embroidered L 
A od. getieg Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Deas eads, Overmantels, Lin.leum~ .): 
per pair. Curtains, &o., Post Free, if when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 254 \ 


PATRONISED 
BY 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER ~ 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's - MRS 
Weekly 26/4/13... ‘ 

On receipt. of P.O, for ‘ 
wo will forwasd DIRECT /6 
FROM OUB LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 
suitable for dagilie grey Dining-Boom, 


14 


Turkey patterns an: 
to suit all requirements; and LARGE - 
ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY - 

ED ROOM. These will be: 


sent‘ out as Sample Cope, with 
; thus showing the 
. identical * quali 
we supply in all 

d “9 sizes. ‘They are - 
made of materia] equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained _ 
direct from. our looins, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 

With every Carpet we 
A UTELY GIVE AWAY a 
\dsome to 


WOOD-MILNE = = Ze 
ARMY. STAR. aE Fs — we 


F, HODGSON & SON 


appreciate, prescribe, and use it in their own 
private practice. You can't do better than ‘use it. 
Antexema is invisible on the skin when applied, 
and forms an . air-tight antiseptic artificial 
covering to the bad place, which excludes grit 
and germs, so that the healing virtues of the 
remedy have full play. Antexema cures every 
skin complaint at any age, in any part of the 
body, and however long the trouble has lasted. 
Everything else may have failed, but Antexema 
is bound «to succeed. That’s why you must try 
it. Eczema, rashes, bad legs, bad hands, chaps, 
chilblains, face spots, blackheads, red, rough, or 
chafed skin, and every other sore, irritated, 
scaly, or blotchy skin condition is cured by 
Antexema. Don’t continue to suffer, but. start 
your cure now. 
Do your duty to your skin and get Antexoma to-day. Supplied 
by all chemists and stores everywhere. Also .of Boots’ Cash 
Chemise, Army & Navy, Civil Service Stores. Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, 
iteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor's, and Lewis & Burrow’s, at rs. 1d. 
and 2s, 9d. perbottle,or direct, post free, in plain Wrappef, ts. 3d,and 


2s. od., from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also in 
India, Australasia, New Zealand, Canada, South Afnca, andEurope, 


the famous skin soap. 


' 


~ 


Tmportersand Merenante, WOODSLEY RD. 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWED 


GUARANTEED GENUINE. BARGAIN: 


Bedroom, &c., handsome! bordered in sO 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art ( 


~ AWAY. 


, LEEDS 


Get rid of your Skin Troubi:: 
| There is danger in delay—  —s_f 
get Antexema to-day 


\ 


r 
RY 


«OTHER 
ciZE OF 


2 


We want to 
better than 
continue the 


The 


Lots of | 
longer, or se 
waxes do not 
| 


Vi-Cocva i: 
1G tins, The 
highest value 
‘ost among - 
sill gain the 
‘ts the price | 
he cut out; it 
md girls can 
't they know 
<ing in for. 
lahels every y 
‘hem. Keep 
Then send th 
strd and the 
the 29th. Be 
Wwoasking at 
sour name an 

John Tho 


30. 6a. 


20 9d. 
20 1s, 


DRINK V 


|< 


